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HOW THE SUPERINTENDENT MAY CORRECT DEFECTIVE CLASS-WORK 
AND MAKE THE WORK OF THE RECITATION TEACH THE PUPIL 
HOW TO PREPARE HIS LESSON PROPERLY. 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


[Read before the American Institute of Instruction, July 12, 1906.] 


In the American school, to a greater extent, per- 
haps, than in the schools of other countries, the 
recitation is the important means of teaching the 
pupil how to study the book and ‘get information 
and insight for himself. The American teacher re- 
lies on the use of the text-book more than the 
teacher of England, France, or Germany does, and 
expects more of self-preparation on the part of the 
pupil than is expected there. Our greatest danger, 
therefore, lies in the tendency to permit the me- 
chanical habit of memorizing:the text-book, instead 
of requiring the pupil to master its thoughts. Each 
recitation ought to develop-in the pupil a greater 


power of self-help. There must be individual work 


on the part of the pupil—the work of preparation 
of the lesson; then there must be the examination 


on the results of his study, conducted by the © 


teacher. The examination is conducted in the 
presence of a class; it does not take each pupil, one 
by one, by himself. For the chief point in the reci- 
tation is to ascertain the degree of understanding 
which the pupil has lattained, and correct and en- 
large it so that he shall come to the study of the 
next lesson with more care and attention. Each 
pupil learns most from his fellow pupils. 

While the poor teacher labors with ‘pupils indi- 
vidvually, dividing up his time into small portions, 
and is obliged to flit from one subject to another 
with such precipitation as to preclude the possibility 
of doing justice to the subject, the good teacher 
knows how to manipulate his class as a whole. He 
knows how to bring every part of it to the support 
of every other part; how to help each individual by 
means of the insights of his fellows. . 

He thereby gains time to consider each subject 
thoroughly. But not only this; he manages the 
class in such a way as to bring out the details of the 
lesson in a variety of different aspects, each pupil 
giving the results of his own study, and learning 
from the others their results. This kaleidoscope 
view of a subject as reflected from the minds of a 
whole class, when sifting and criticising are carried 
on under the teacher’s direction, is of far greater 
benefit to each and every pupil of the class than a 
private recitation of the same lesson could have 
been, even with the teacher’s whole time devoted 
to the one pupil. This will appear from the follow- 
ing consideration :— 


The immature mind of the pupil does not know . 
how to study thé printed page,—it reads the words, 
but thinks under the words only its small mouthfuls 
of meaning, seeing’ only a very little of the precise 
import, and missing the generalizations altogether. 
The object of the study of the book,—the chief ob- 
ject of the modern school,—is to learn how to get 
out of the printed book the wisdom that is ex- 
pressed there. The race ought to reinforce the in- 
dividual. The pupil comes to his task with a small 
stock of words and a few narrow ideas. Yet he 
must, hy means of the little that he has, unlock the 
great world of thought that is spread out before him 
in books. 

The first object of his recitation is to draw out 
each pupil’s own view of the subject matter of the 
lesson. Accordingly, as one after another recites, 
our teacher probes beneath the mere first state- 
ments for the more comprehensive phase which 
should lie in the pupil’s mind if he understands what 
he is reciting. By a few searching questions the 
pupil is brought up against some phase of his les- 
son that his thoughts had not reached. Now 
begins the real work of the recitation; this pupil 
shall now supplement or perfect his own views by 
those of others. The teacher rapidly calls out from 
a dozen other members of the class, all eager to add 
their statements, just what is needed to correct the 
one-sided character of the recitation of the first 
pupil. It will always happen, in getting at this re- 
sult, that several new views not even in the mind of 
the teacher at the moment are elicited, all tending 
to clear up and amplify the exposition. 

The teacher is well aware that by drawing out 
from the different members of the class before him 
these statements and corrections, he is accomplish- 
ing far more for them than his own statements or 
corrections could do. Not what he does directly, 
but what he gets his pupil to do, is of value. There 
are two aspects of this which deserve special note :— 

1. The statement of an idea in a pupil’s own 
words is apt to be better fitted to the capacity of 
comprehension which his fellows possess, and 
therefore to arouse more vivid ideas in their minds. 
The necessary crudeness and narrowness of such 
ideas get corrected by the variation of statement 
which is obtained from the different members of the 
class. Each pupil sees several phases that entirely 
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escaped him in thé course of his own ifvestigation, 
and even the particular view that he himself seized 
is made clearer by the discussion. 

2. The pupil is aroused and stimulated to a new 
method of study on the next lesson. He has ob- 
tained.a peep through the lenses of other minds, and 
eannot fail to remember these different points of 
view in preparing a new lesson. It is, moreover, 
a practical collision of one intellect with another, 
and acumen is sharpened and habits of the closest 
attention are engendered. 

The pupil in the recitation is to be taught how to 
study the book properly. He is to be shown what 
his fellow-pupils have got out of the words of the 
lesson. Each fellow-pupil is an immature indi- 
vidual like himself. But partial views differ one 
from another, and only agree by luck and chance; 
only whole views agree with each other. The 
ideas of his fellow-pupils are different from his 
own,—not contradicting his own, but supplementing 
them. The good teacher takes pains to develop, 


one after another, these partial views, and complete. 


them into whole views. All come to agreement 
when the whole is before them. Disagreement 
exists as long as the views are partial. The pupil 
must paraphrase any words and sentences that he 
quotes from the book lest he shall hide his ignorance 
behind the mere words. Again, if he gives the 
thought entirely in his own words, there will be oc- 
casion for discussion of the merits and demerits of 
the-mode of expression used in the hook; and this 
is the best possible form of what we call “language 
lessons.” One increases rapidly in the command ot 
language when he is required to paraphrase and to 
discover the advantages and disadvantages of the 
modes of expression employed by himself and 
others. 

The pupil is perpetually discovering how much 
is implied in language; that is to say, he is finding 
the ideas that belong to the words that he sees. 
The language has heen made, not by individuals in 
their private capacity, but acting together as a so- 
cial whole. For each word is such because it is a 
conventional expression for some thought. The in- 
dividual cannot make a word. Ifhe calls a thought 
by some vocal sound, that sound will not become a 
word until his fellowmen accept the sound as ex- 
pressing that thought. . Through this it is that the 
immature mind may be helped by others, for the 
words used are problems to him the solution of 
which helps him into new thoughts discovered by 
his fellows. Given the word, he must discover its 
meaning by the context and by the explanation of 
others. 

In the other form of recitation, that of the private 
pupil to his tutor, all these advantages are lacking. 
By what means can the teacher make up for the 
want of that powerful stimulus to activity which the 
presence of enthusiastic classmates gives to the 
pupil? How can the teacher so adapt his own ex- 
planations and corrections to the mind of his pupil 
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as'toiproduce the same enlightening results as the 
Te-statements Of his classmates do? Finally, by 
what means can the teacher arouse himself to that 
height of thought which the presence of a class of 
eager pupils excites in him? One pupil looking 
one way is nothing to a score or more with different 
points of view; they take in the whole horizon, and 
the teacher must ascend to the most comprehensive 
platform in order to be equal to the occasion. 

Those educators who would look for superior in- 
struction from the private individual tuition of the 
teacher certainly mistake the nature of true educa- 
tion. Self-activity, power for independent research, 
acute, critical insight—how can these be obtained 
apait from contact with one’s fellow-men striving 
toward the same goal? There can be no doubt that 
such people are misled into the belief that cram- 
ming or one-sided, capricious insights are better 
than these qualities. 

Many educational reformers fall into the error of 
supposing that the business of a school is not, pri- 
marily, for the purpose of training the pupil to learn 
from books; they would teach the pupil to observe 
nature directly. It is surprising to discover, upon- 
careful examination, how little one can get from 
his own unaided cbservation of nature, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. Humboldt 
learned to know nature wonderfully, but he arrived 
at this knowledge mostly through reading the re- 
sults of observations made by others. Each ob- 
server contributed only his mite to the aggregate of 
knowledge, and it took the collected insights to. 
make up what would be worthy to be called knowl- 
edge. If Humboldt made more original discoveries 
than any one else in his time, yet even in his case 
his original observation constituted only one part 
in one hundred of his knowledge. The individual’ 
apart from the social whole is a weak, puny affair. 
The social whole of humanity is something very 
powerful. The individual reinforced by the whole 
is elevated to a potence far above his simple, natural 
self; he becomes a spiritual self through sharing in 
the labors of his race. 

We must never lose sight of this relation of the 
individual to the social whole if we are to judge 
rightly in affairs of education. That which gives 
the pupil only special skill, and no power to partici- 
pate in the labors of others, is not of the highest 
value. 

The educator who has looked widely over the 
field does not need to be told that just here lies the 
most important point in pedagogy. The initiation 
of the youth into the great secret of combination 
with his fellow-men—where can it be done so well 
as in the school? The school should help each 
struggling boy or girl to ascend above his idiosyn- 
crasy and achieve the universal forms of activity 
which will make the free man or free woman. It is 
clear that, with the close, personal relation of the 
private tutor, the chances are against that emancipa- 
tion of individuality which the school secures. The 
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privately-educated youth is apt to be non-sympa- 
thetic, and to be uncertain and hesitating in his deal- 
ing with men. He has not learned by early contact 
with youth of his ‘own age how to suppress what is 
merely subjective and peculiar to himself, and how 
to square his views with what is objective and uni- 
versal. Hence he lacks directive power among his 
fellow-men, and this is the most serious defect in 
the culture of life. He must borrow directive 
power from others. Such an education is a prep- 
aration for a misanthropic, unhappy life, and only 

the force of circumstances can overcome its damag- 
ing defects. 

There goes on necessarily with the learning to 
understand the lesson a process of verification on 
the part of the pupil. The assimilation of the new 
thoughts is principally this. In ‘case it is the report 
of facts in ‘nature, the pupil must verify them by 
comparison with what he has previously learned, 
and with what others know about the matter. Only 
in a narrow field of study can he verify the facts by 
going over all the original observations. In natural 
philosophy and chemistry this is very important. 
He should see everything verified by actual experi- 
ment there. In botany and in geology this is not 
possible to nearly so great an extent. In physical 
geography and meteorology and zoology to a much 
less extent. But most of the studies of school are 
studies that chiefly demand reflection on the mate- 
rial furnished in the lesson, and do not require great 
addition of illustrative matter from outside. Mathe- 
matics, for example, require the reflecting mind to 
discover the links of necessity that connect one for- 
mula with another. Language lessons require re- 
flection on what is given, and it is not sense-percep- 
tion that is needed there to any great extent. His- 
tory is assimilated by recurrence to the pupil’s ex- 
perience with people, and not by an object lesson 
on a specimen brought in for the occasion. Litera- 
ture, again, makes the same appeal, for its under- 


standing, to the child’s experience, sentiments, and 
convictions. 


Is it not clear how far the memoriter recitation is 
from the recitation conducted by a good teacher? 
The teacher who allows parrot-like repetition of the 
words in the book to pass unquestioned is not a 
teacher who deserves to have charge of a class at 
all. He has not Jearned to manipulate the instru- 
ment placed in his hands, and would accomplish just 
as much with pupils taken individually as in classes. 

While the good oral teacher secures many of 
these advantages, he is not able to secure all. The 
. pupils come before him to receive information on 
the day’s lesson, and not to be critically tested on 
what they have done, and on the methods which 
they have used. It is true that they can be tested 
on the previous lesson, but it would be better to 
have them responsible, also, for a definite amount 
of labor on the lesson of to-day. Meanwhile, if the 
oral instructor is comparatively no better than a 
majority of teachers in schools as they are, it is 
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evident that the pupils will not be powerfully 
aroused to self-activity of any sort except play. 
Yet even memorizing the words of the book is self- 
activity, although of a low order; it is certainly a 
higher activity than the process of repeating state- 
ments after the dictation of the teacher. 

But the good teacher will strive by all means to 
develop in his pupil the most rapid growth of mental 
independence. He will teach him’ how to pursue 
his investigations on any topic by siftirg to the very 
bottom the ‘statements made in the book. Under 
the good teacher a pupil will learn to compare one 
assertion with another, and one man’s view with 
another ; to verify his ideas by consulting different 
authorities, and to gain a comprehensive insight by 
exhausting the sources of information on a given 
subject. Original investigation should not so much 
precede as follow a mastery of what has already 
been accomplished. No one in his ‘sénses would 
recommend a ‘young man to spend his time en- 
deavoring to make discoveries in electricity or 
chemistry before he had made himself acquainted 
with the present developments in those provinces. 

I have tried to set down some of the true methods 
of conducting a class recitation, and to point out 
their advantages over the teaching of a private tutor 
or over the old memoriter system supposed to be 
still in vogue in many schools in this country. T 
sum up the conclusions of my thesis as follows :— 


SUMMARY. 


In the ungraded schools the naturally bright 
pupils accomplish a fair amount of work if they 
happen to have good text-books. They are able to 
teach themselves from the books. But the rank 
and file of the school learn a little reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and probably study the same book 
for ‘several winters, beginning at the first page on 
the first day of school each year. Those who need 
no help from the teacher learn to help themselves 
and enjoy a delightful freedom. Those who are 
slow and dull do not get much aid from the teacher. 
Their industry may have been in earlier times 
stimulated by fear of the rod, which was often used 
in cases of real or supposed indolence. Harsh 
measures may succeed in forcing pupils to do me- 
chanical work, but they cannot secure much de- 
velopment of the power of thought. Hence the re- 
sources of the so-called “strict” teacher of our child- 
hood were to compel the memorizing of the words 
of the book. 

With the growth from the rural to the urban con- 
dition of population, the method of “individual in- 
struction,” as it is called, giving it a fine name, has 
been supplanted by class instruction, which prevails 
in village and city schools. The individual did not 
get much from individual instruction, for the simple 
reason that his teacher had only five or ten minutes 
to examine him on his daily work. In the properly 
graded school each teacher has two classes, and 
hears one recite while the other learns a new lesson. 
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Each class is composed of twenty to thirty pupils 
of nearly the same aualifications as regards the de- 
gree of progress made in their studies, but the first 
class is from ten to thirty weeks in advance of the 
second class. The teacher has thirty minutes for a 
recitation (or “lesson,” as called in England), and 
can go into the merits of the subject and discuss the 
real thoughts that it involves. The meaning of the 
words in the book is probed, and the pupil made to 
explain it in his own language. But besides this, 
all pupils learn more by a class recitation than by 
an individual recitation toa tutor. For in the class 
each can see the lesson reflected in the minds of his 
fellow-pupils, and understand his teacher’s views 
much better when drawn out in the form of a run- 
ning commentary On the mistakes of the duller or 
more indolent pupils. The dull ones are encour- 
aged and awakened to effort by finding themselves 
able to see the errors and absurdities of fellow- 
pupils. For no two minds take precisely the same 
view of a text-book exposition of a topic. One 
child is impressed by one phase of it, and another 
by a different phase. In the class recitation each 
one has his crude and one-sided views corrected 
more or less by his fellows, some of whom have a 
better comprehension of this point, and some of that 
point, in the lesson. He himself has some glimpses 
of the subject that are more adequate than those of 
his fellows. 

The possibilities of a class recitation are, there- 
fore, very great for efficient instruction in the hands 
of a teacher who understands his business. For 
he can marshal the crude notions of the members 
of the class one after another, and turn on them 
the light of all the critical acumen of the class as a 
whole, supplemented by his own knowledge and ex- 
perience. From beginning to end, for thirty min- 
utes, the class recitation is a vigorous training in 
critical alertness. The pupil afterwards commences 
the preparation of his next lesson from the book 
with what I have called new “apperceptive” powers, 
for he finds himself noticing and comprehending 
many statements and a still greater number of im- 
plications of meaning in his lesson meanings that 
before had not been seen or even suspected. He is 
armed with a better power of analysis, and can “ap- 
perceive,” or recognize and identify, more of the 
items of information, and especially more of the 


thoughts and reflections, than he was able to see 

before the discussions that took place in the recita- 

tion. He has in a sense gained the points of view 

of fellow-pupils and teacher, in addition to his own. 


W. F. H., Pennsylvania: I enjoy the Journal of 
Education very much. I always regarded it as the 
best educational paper published. I think it is 
greatly improved in its new form, and now like it 
better than ever. I always cheerfully recommend it. 


H. L. A., Massachusetts: I have been a regular 
subscriber to the Journal of Education since my 
graduation in ’83. It is an educational paper that 
I prize very highly indeed. 
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THE WIND IN THE GRASS. 
The song of the wind in the grass! 
Come lie on the ground and listen 
When the white clouds drift and pass 
And the dewdrops cease to glisten. 
It comes with the perfume of flowers, 
It chases the cares that harass, 
And fraught with magical powers 
Is the song of the wind in the grass. 


Come lie with your heart to the clover~ 
Out under the orchard trees 

And listen the sweet tune over 
A-chime with the lay of the bees. 

The tired brain a-throb and a-quiver 
Waxes quiet and clear as a glass, 

Till cool thoughts fiow like a river 
To the song of the wind in the grass. 


A rest that is sweeter than mirth 
Through the soul is soothingly stealing, 
For the touch of the dear brown earth 
Hath a balm of heavenly healing; 
And under the warm blue sky, 
As soft as a whispered mass 
Or a dreamland lullaby, 
Is the song of the wind in the grass. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 


a 
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PENIKESE IN 1873.—(II.) 


BY CHARLES H. ADAMS, 
Spencer, Mass. 

From three note-books, Dr. Jordan’s, Miss 
Beedy’s, and my own, I select a few samples. It is 
interesting to note that there are hardly any dupli- 
cations in these note-books but they show only in 
an infinitesimal way the electric condition of the at- 
mosphere in which we lived. They come to you in 
cold black type but to us they were glowing sparks 
struck off in the white heat of a contagious enthu- 
siasm. 

FROM DAVID STARR JORDAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 


In an old note-book of those days I find frag- 
ments of some of his talks to teachers at Penikese. 
From this note-book I take some paragraphs, just 
as I find them written there:— 

“Never try to teach what you do not yourself 

know and know well. If your school board insists 
on your teaching anything and everything, decline 
firmly to do it. It is an imposition alike on pupils 
and teacher, to teach that which he does not know. 
Those teachers who are strong enough should 
squarely refuse to do such work. This much- 
needed reform is already beginning in our colleges, 
and | hope it will continue. It is a relic of medi- 
aeval times, this idea of professing everything. 
_When teachers begin to decline work which they 
cannot do well, improvements begin to come in. 
If one will he a successful teacher, he must firmly 
refuse work which he cannot do successfully.” 

“It is a false idea to suppose that everybody is 
competent to learn or to teach everything. Would 
our great artists have succeeded equally well in 
Greek or calculus?” “A smattering of everything 
is worth little. It is a fallacy to suppose that an 
encyclopaedic knowledge is desirable. The mind 
is made strong not through much learning but by 
the thorough profession of something.” 

“Lay aside all conceit. Learn to read the book 
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of nature for yourself. Those who have succeeded 
best have followed for years some slim thread 
which has once in a while broadened out and dis- 
closed some treasure worth a life-long search.” “A 
man cannot be professor of zoology on one day 
and of chemistry on the next, and do good work in 
both. As in a concert all are musicians—one 
plays one instrument, and one another, but none 
all in perfection.” “You cannot do without one 
specialty. You must have some base-line to meas- 
ure the work and attainments of others. For a 
general view of the subject, study the history of 
the sciences. Broad knowledge of all Nature has 
been the possession of no naturalist except Hum- 
boldt, and general relations constituted his spe- 
cialty.”” Better a dozen specimens thoroughly stud- 
ied as the result of the first year’s work, than to 
have two thousand dollars’ worth of shells and cor- 
als bought from a curiosity shop. The dozen ani- 
mals would be your own.” “No one can warp Na- 
ture to suit his own views. She brings us back to 
absolute truth as often as we wander.” “The study 
of Nature is an intercourse with the highest mind, 
You should never trifle with Nature. At the lowest 
her works are the works of the highest powers, the 
highest something in whatever way we may look at 
it.” “A laboratory of natural history is a sanctuary 
where nothing profane should be tolerated. I feel 
less agony at improprieties in churches than in a 
scientific laboratory.” 

NOTE-BOOK OF MISS HELEN E. C. BEEDY, 

BANGOR. 

“Nature is always right. If there are errors it is 
we who are in the wrong.” “We must be willing 
to know little but know that little well.” “Every 
student must have his own opinions.” ‘‘All studies 
that go deep benefit one. Teach pupils to be ob- 
servers.” “You can do if you think you can do.” 

The last words of Cuvier to Agassiz were: “You 
are young, you have time enough for the work. I 
have none to spare. Be careful and remember that 
work kills.” “The study of nature done in the 
right spirit is an intercourse with the highest mind. 
A laboratory is a sanctuary and I would have noth- 
ing in it unworthy of its great Author.” 

Lowell says of our Greatheart :-— 


* * * * “Wherever 
He met a stranger there he left a friend.” 
At the museum in Paris he was known as “the 
dear Agassiz.” He always quoted his friends in 
such a way that their names seemed to linger upon 
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his lips. It was very touching to note the unaf- 
fected friendship of Agassiz and those who had 
been his lifelong friends: A single illustration of 
this was very impressive. When Professor Guyot 
arrived at the wharf he was received with a fond, 
long embrace and the two friends who in the old 
time had tramped and camped together walked 
hand in hand about the island like unconscious, 
happy children. Yet his sunny nature could have 
its thunder and lightning. Once he told us that 
Professor Dana had stated in his geology that the 
glacial theory had been adopted by Agassiz. There 
still reverberates in our memory the tone of un- 
speakable injury with which he said: “Does a man 
adopt his own children?” 


MR. CHARLES F. ADAMS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


“I shall give you no names till you can describe 
without a specimen so that I can recognize it.” 
“Purely scientific investigation begins with facts— 
it is best not to generalize too soon.’ “Facts ought 
never to be sterile. Make them tell all they can 
tell.” “Nature never lies, never is prejudiced, al- 
ways tells the truth.” “Science has to deal with 
truth and not with satisfactory explanations. That 
is the reason why it is so difficult to be true to sci- 
ence.” “I have nothing to say against infallible 
creeds but I have a great deal to say against infal- 
lible science.” 

Student—“T don’t know about that, but T should 
stippose—-—-” 

Professor Agassiz (interrupting)—“Stop! don’t 
suppose anything, examine and find out.” 

“How infinitely wide is the realm of science and 
how infinitely litthe we know.” “There is no 
wealthy man who doesn’t pay twice as much 
to his bookkeeper to care for his property 
as he is willing to pay for the care of his 
children.” “The moral and intellectual char- 
acter of the people is in the ‘keeping of our 
teachers and in nobody else’s keeping.” ‘“Teach- 
ers are overworked in an unjustifiable manner.” 
“Pupils should not be subordinates but young 
friends.” “There is no property so sacred as intel- 
lectual property, yet there is none that has so few 
safeguards. We are at the mercy of counterfeiters, 
reporters, and our pupils even.” “The discrepan- 


- cies between doctrines and theories arise from a de- 


sire to ‘explain the cause without a knowledge of all 
the facts.” “Christianity has prevented our becom- 
ing investigators. We have been taught to believe,. 
not to investigate.” 


HAPPINESS. 


I have learned that happiness is subjective; it does not depend on any particular environment. 


It depends solely upon, our relation to the great currents of life. If we resist there is friction and dis- 


tress; if we fling ourselves boldly into the eternal tides, we are swept into every form of beauty and 


of truth.—As the World Goes By. 
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THE ELEVATION OF WAGE-EARNERS.— (VI.) 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. 


In the day trade school, instruction should be 
given in every well-defined occupation that the chil- 
dren in a locality would be likely to enter. The 
organization of this school should be such as to 
answer the demands of children of different de- 
grees of education. It should especially provide for 
boys and girls having only a limited amount. It 
would reach the great mass of children, including 
those who reach the compulsory school age before 
graduating from the grammar school, and to whom 
another year or two of school is possible, provided 
they can spend the.time in preparing specifically 
for an occupation; and also those who have not 
reached the compulsory school age, but who can- 
not, because of indifference or inability, do the regu- 
lar work of the school. After a child reaches his 
twelfth year, and is unable to make further progress, 
he should be given a chance to prepare for an occu- 
pation. There is no doubt also that many children 
who have graduated from the grammar schools or 
have received even one or more years of high 
school training would avail themselves of this op- 
portunity; the trade school, therefore, should pro- 
vide for this. 

What would be the general structure of such a 
trade school? Realizing that those who enter are 
of an age when they cannot predetermine their fu- 
ture course as well as people of a more mature 
mind, it should be the aim of the trade school to 
make each year of training complete in itself, so that 
it may connect directly with industrial life. The first 
year may be compared with the laying of the foun- 
dation of a building, the second with the erection of 
the building, the third with the architectural adorn- 
ment. Each succeeding year, therefore, while it has 
its roots in the previous one, develops some new 
and more refined processes. To illustrate: All 
children who desire to learn the machinist’s trade, 
whatever their degree of general education may be, 
should spend the first year in learning to manipu- 
late. the most important, and most universally used 
machine tools, and to understand the nature of 
these machines sufficiently to make ordinary re- 
pairs on them. At the end of the year, therefore, 
these boys will be efficient enough to perform work 
on a drill press, a boring mill, a lathe, and a planer. 
They can thus accept a position on such work in a 
factory at fair wages. Those who have finished this 
course satisfactorily and wish to take another year 
of training may be advanced to the second grade, 
where they may learn not only more skill in 
handling these machines, a greater variety of work, 
but also the manipulation and understanding of 
additional machines, such as a shaper, a plane, and 
universal milling machine, a toolmaker’s lathe, etc. 
These boys can enter machine shops at a better 
wage and with a possibility of greater usefulness. 
There may be some of the graduates of the second 
grade who desire still further training where they 
may be taught a further refinement of the work and 
some mechanical engineering knowledge, which 
will enable them to calculate, for example, the size 


of a pulley and width of belt required for driving 
the tool. They can be taught the art of making 
drawings and sketches of the jigs and fixtures 
needed for the machine, the nature of the apparatus 
for the determination of the power absorbed by 
each machine tool and the practical application of 
this apparatus. Graduates of this third grade can 
compete in manufacturing establishments for the 
position of tool designers, machinists and _tool- 
makers, assistant foremen and foremen. If there 
should be a demand for a fourth grade, it could be 
made ina sinfilar way an advanced part of the 
whole, 

A great deal can be accomplished in one year at 
such a school under efficient teachers. The Man- 
hattan trade school for girls in New York may 
serve as an example. The purposes of this school 
are “(1) To train a girl that she may become a seli- 
supporting worker at her trade; (2) To furnish a 
training which shall enable the worker to shift from 
one to another allied occupation; and (3) To train 
a girl to understand her relation to her employer, 
to her fellow-worker, and to her product.” 

The positions which the graduates of this school 
have taken, the salaries which they have received, 
and the commendations of their employers, show 
that the first aim of the school has been realized. 
The class of training which the girl receives un- 
doubtedly tends to enable her to take up an allied 
occupation, although as stated in the last report, 
this purpose of the school would be better accom- 
plished with a longer training. This is a very im- 
portant consideration for the wage-earner, for with 
the rapid changes in trade, and the rapid displace- 
ment of one piece of machinery and one process of 
manufacture by another, the ability to adapt himself 
to these changes is absolutely necessary, especially 
for the mechanic. The instruction given in this 
school certainly tends to accomplish the third aim, 
namely: “to train the girl to understand her rela- 
tion to her employer, to her fellow-worker, and to 
her product.” The method already in operation 
which allows a girl who has skill and executive 
ability to become an assistant teacher is an inter- 
esting experiment, significantly suggesting another 
aim of the school, namely,—to develop forewomen. 

Although the Manhattan trade school is only a 
little over two years old, and teaches but four 
trades, namely,—dressmaking, millinery, power- 
operating, and pasting trades, it has demonstrated 
the possibility of giving in one year sufficient skill 
and efficiency, which not only gives immediate help 
in securing employment, but makes the girls sought 
by employers. It is beyond doubt that these 
trained workers will arrive at a higher industrial 
status than if they had gone into their trade as ap- 
prentices. The records of the school prove this. 

Trade schools should offer courses in salesman- 
ship where these courses are demanded. Here, the 
boys and girls should be made acquainted with dif- 
ferent articles of merchandise. In some localities 
they should learn the nature of different textile 
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fabrics, in others, the various kinds of leather; so 
that they may be able to distinguish one quality 
from another, and may know something of the 
process of the manufacture of finished goods. In- 
struction should also be given in practical every- 
day arithmetic, and in the general conduct of mer- 
cantile business. The graduates can at once fill 
positions as salespeople without going through the 
slow apprenticeship beginning with the cash boy or 
irl. 

. These examples may suffice to illustrate what the 
general policy of day trade schools should be. The 
same policy should obtain in evening trade schools 
for wage-earners. The scope of the instruction, 
however, will be influenced by the more limited 
time available. The buildings and facilities for the 
day trade school can, of course, be utilized for the 
evening work. The success in either of the schools 
will depend a great deal upon the right kind of 
teacher who must essentially be a practical man, an 
expert in his trade, possessing at the same time a 
thorough theoretical knowledge of the subject- 
matter, and the ability to teach it. 

These evening trade schools will materially bene- 
fit the wage-earner who desires to elevate himself 
in the industrial scale. Such a school may develop 
efficiency, usefulness through knowledge, and the 
qualities of leadership. The demand for such op- 
portunities is unquestionable. At the present time 
in most places the only way in which this demand 
can be satisfied is through correspondence schools, 
which to-day enroll more students than all the cel- 
leges and professional normal schools in the United 
States combined. The large majority of these stu- 
dents are wage-earners, and it certainly seems that 
the earnest demand for knowledge on the part of 
these wage-earners should be answered by an offer 
of instruction that will directly benefit them, instead 
of allowing this eagerness for advancement to be- 
_ come a profitable field for business enterprise. Be- 
sides, however, the need of raising the industrial 
status of wage-earners, for the sake of the wage- 
earner himself, there is the great demand from the 
industries of the country. All are in need of work- 
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men of a higher industrial status; and this need is 
constantly growing. The industries in the United 
States stand in fearful competition with those of 
Germany, England, France, and Switzerland; and 
one of the great factors in this competition ‘is the 
wage-earner. Employers are constantly telling us 
that their greatest anxiety is to secure effective 
skill; moreover, they tell us that this anxiety is not 
confined to any one particular operation. There is 
as much need of increased skill in performing the 
so-called unskilled work ast ere is in performing 
the most delicate and intricate processes. It is as 
necessary for the boy who polishes the shoes before 
they are packed to see that they go out without a 
blemish as for the operator who shapes the heel to 
see that he gets a symmetrical curve, although, of 
course, the amount of skill required to do the latter 
is much greater than the amount required to do the 
former. 

Every industry will, of course, derive benefit 
from a broader intelligence among its wage-earners. 
A more comprehensive knowledge of the industry 
makes a workman quicker to appreciate and to 
adopt improvements. 

The third great need of the employer is to secure 
efficient foremen and superintendents. Many a 
business is unsuccessful because of inefficient 
leaders. 

The industrial welfare of this country, then, de- 
pends on the higher industrial status of wage- 
earners. With this, there is no doubt that the capi- 
tal of the United States could be employed to ad- 
vantage in the manufacture of a large part of the 
goods now imported into this country. This in 
turn would mean increased prosperity in many com- 
munities now without an industry. 

Back of the most automatically effective machin- 
ery there must be a man and a mind. And back of 
the most efficient organization of men, there must 
be a supply of new men to fill the places vacated by 
resignation, transfer, and death. The young men 
must carry on the work now done by their elders. 
Here is the function of the new forms of education. 

/ 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT.—(XVIIL.) 


HANRY VAN DYKE. 


It is but rarely that a man is successful in culti- 
vating widely different literary fields. But in this 
respect Dr. van Dyke is a notable exception. He 
seems as much at home with a poem as with a criti- 
cal essay ; with a short story as with asermon. He 
ornaments everything he attempts; and his ven- 
tures are not few. } 

For years he drew large numbers of people to 
the Brick church in New York, who were not only 
interested in what he had to say, but who were 
also greatly pleased with the manner in which he 
said it. There was never any studied effort after 
effect, but there was an intellectual activity and 
a felicity of literary expression that attracted schol- 
arly and discriminating minds. His pulpit deliver- 
ances were never tame, and never crude. They 


always had a certain finish as well as a clear note 
that made them worth hearing. The same features 
made him popular in post-prandial address. 

But Dr. van Dyke is a master in other fields. 
He is a great lover of nature, and she seems to se- 
crete from him none of her many moods. She is 
open-hearted to this lover. “Little Rivers” is a 
choice representation of out-of-door life. 

As to his. tales of the woodland, he once said: 
“Tf I ever get time to write them they may make a 
book; and I’d like to print them on birch bark, 
bind them in deerskin, and decorate them with 
outlines of little fishes.” They may yet appear in 
as nearly such a form as is practicable. 

The Doctor is an expert angler. To few trout- 
brooks in or out of the Catskills is he a stranger. 
“T have fished from Norway to the Nile,’ he once 
said, And this pastime has given us “Fisherman’s 
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Luck and Other Uncertain Things,”—a work that 
thousands have read with unsparing delight. 

He has also dared to furnish poems to an age 
that does not care much for poetry. In his “The 
Builders, and Other Poems” may be found some 
true poetic gems. To turn to his “The Maryland 
Yellow-throat” with its song of “Witchery! Witch- 
ery! Witchery!” is to find a joy. The pathos in 
“The Whip-poor-Will” moistens the eyes and pulls 
on the heart-strings. In estimating “An Angler’s 
Wish” a critic says: “He has caught some wood- 
land notes in it more clearly than any other of his 
fellow-craftsmen in this country.” 

“The Christ-Child in Art” is a fairly complete 
and deeply interesting study of the most important 
representations of the Madonna and her Babe. 
“The Story of the Other Wise Man” is a pretty 
bit of speculation, adapted to the Christmas season. 
It had a very wide circulation. 

His interpretation of “The Poetry of Tennyson” 
is a choice bit of essay writing. Tennyson ap- 
proved the Doctor’s effort to decipher him, and fur- 
nished some personal material to make the second 
edition more complete. A little while before his 
decease, Tennyson invited him to visit him in Eng- 
land, which the Doctor did, and received from the 
great British bard his most cordial thanks for his 
sympathetic interpretation. 

By descent Dr. van Dyke is—to use his own 
words—“‘as Dutch:as Holland.” He was born in 
Germantown, Penn., in 1852. 

As the twentieth century opened, he was invited 
to “the Murray chair of English literature” in 
Princeton, which he accepted and has since occu- 
pied. The chair was founded by an endowment of 
$100,000, which was given with the proviso that 
the Doctor should be its first incumbent. 

The Doctor is a true university man. He is a 
graduate of Princeton of the class of ’73. He is 
very popular with voung collegians, and is always 
sought for as College preacher. He has officiated 
in this capacity repeatedly at Princeton, Harvard, 
and Yale. 

At Princeton the campus rings with one of his 
verses more than any other composition. 

“Nassau! Nassau! Ring out the chorus free! 
Nassau! Nassau! Thy jolly sons are we! 

Cares shall be forgotten, all our sorrows flung away, 
While we are marching through Princeton!” 


> 


A NOOK BY THE SEA. 
BY DR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


After wandering along the beach, watching the 
bathers, or gathering wild-flowers and grasses on 
the drives, the question arose as to where I should 
lunch. The cliffs were chosen for my nooning ; the 
next thing was to find a spot sheltered from the 
glare of the sun. In my search I came upon a 
thread of pathway that led down the rocks, and 
here I found a little nook under the cliffs, secluded 
from every living thing but sand-pipers. These 
funny birds were very tame, approaching quite 
near me, so I could see the tremulous motion of 
their tails. From the crevices of the rock drooped 
fern-like feathers of yarrow—too pretty for a weed. 
A group of ox-eye daisies still presented their pure 
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white stars, and little tufts of sorrel and St. Johns- 
wort seized what “coigns of vantage” they could 
find for a lodgment. 

A pebbly beach strewn with mussel-shells sloped 
to the water, which was bordered by a mass of rib- 
bon sea-weed and bladder ferns, among which were 
many more delicate and graceful algae. I had rare 
sport among these. 

On one side of my private box, forming an outer 
wall of the nook, was a rampart of the rock. The 
lesser waves simply beat against this with a 
mournful lash, but now and then a towering bil+ 
low would throw foam clean over it. 

In front of me, nearly forming an island, was. 
another rugged mass of rock with a miniature lake 
in its top. This pond was supplied by the highest 
waves, and from it is seen an intermittent cascade— 
tumbling into the swirl of the ocean. It is curious 
how for a moment there is a silence of the sea, 
a hint of thoughtful or even prayerful preparatiom 
for the next effort. One simply observes a quiet 
outward flow, soon to be followed by a moan and 
sigh, and then, a grand plunge of a breaker. 

Afar off, the white-sailed ships float between 
two skies. We lazily speculate as to their whence 
and whither. To us they might belong to a pic- 
ture, so little do we care in this summer rest for 
commerce or the affairs of men. They seem the 
clouds of the sea, simulating those fleecy forms 
which sail that other and vaster ocean above them. 
Who can tell what causes that silence and intro- 
spection caused by sublime music? Here is mel- 
ody grander and more solemn than ever mas- 
ter wrote. Its lines are the infinite of past and fu- 
ture—as if the ceaseless centuries sung a dirge or 
symphony. 

MR. PULSIFER’S ADVICE TO CHICAGO. 

{In the midst of the present fierce and wild Chicago 
craze on text-books, W. E. Pulsifer of New York of the 
firm of D. C. Heath & Co. has written an open letter to 


the Chicago public which should be read by every Ameri- 
can. 


It is said that misapprehension will travel a thou- 
sand leagues before truth can pull on his boots. 
There has been so much misapprehension in the 
minds of many people in Chicago with reference to 
the cost and selling price of school-books used in 
this city that possibly a word from a man who has 
been the treasurer and New York manager of a 
large school-book corporation may help to clear 
the atmosphere a little. 

Suppose we accept the statement that the manu- 
facturing cost of a primeris nine cents—and by 
manufacturing cost we mean the cost of paper, 
press-work, and binding. Will anyone undertake 
to say this begins to represent the real cost of the 
book? What elements enter into the cost of this 
primer to the publisher? First, editorial work ; sec- 
ond, the price paid for the illustrations ; third, the 
cost of editorial and manufacturing supervision ; 
fourth, the usual and legitimate expenses of con- 
ducting the business of selling and distributing 
books. When these items of expense are added, it 
will be seen that the real cost of this primer to the 
publisher is much greater than the bare manufactur- 
ing cost, or nine cents. There is no good business 
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man who will not agree at once that all these ele- 
ments of cost must be considered when the selling 
price of a book is fixed. 

The publisher employs experts in educational af- 
fairs to write books and to examine into the com- 
parative merits of books submitted by teachers. 
The public is critical, his competitor is critical, and 
the publisher may issue ten promising books in a 
given subject before finding one that proves suc- 
cessful in the schools. In this respect he performs 
a distinctly educational service, and the value of 
such service should be recognized by the public. 
No other agency is equipped to do for the public 
and the public schools what the publisher is doing 
at great and constant expense—yet in placing a 
price on a given book, he rarely takes this consid- 
eration into account but bases the price on the ex- 
act cost of the book itself and independently of 
other consideration. 

It was not long ago stated by one of the best in- 
formed men in our business that the school-book 
publisher’s profit would not average over ten per 
cent. ‘on the capital invested. Is there a manufac- 
turer in the city of Chicago who would be satisfied 
with ten per cent. net profit on the business he does? 
If the statement of the publisher quoted may be ac- 
cepted, the school-book people of this country are 
not getting rich so fast as to enable them to own 
expensive steam yachts, automobiles, or villas at 
Newport. 

There is no city in the United States, so far as 
the writer knows, that buys its school-books, every- 
thing being considered, cheaper than Chicago. In 
the first place, there are in this city what are known 
as “fund books.” When a music series was adopted 
by the Chicago board not long ago, the success- 
ful bidder was obliged to even exchange 55,000 
music readers—that is to say, he gave away 55,000 
- books ; which means that the cost of these 55,000 
books had to be reckoned out of whatever profit 
there was for the publisher in the contract. Sup- 
pose the successful bidder has now to give awav 
as many as 55,000 readers—and TI have been told 
that 75,000 will be nearer the number—should not 
that item be taken into consideration? This item 
represents a charge against the publisher equal to 
the cost of 55,000 to 75,000 books. 

We have said above that scarcely any manufac- 
turer would be satisfied with a ten per cent net profit 
on his capital. Compare the figure—nine cents for 
a primer—with its selling price, twenty cents (if the 
board pays that), with the price of a typewriter, for 
instance, that sells at $100, the manufacturing price 
of which, if T am correctly informed, isn’t more than 
&30. Compare the cost and selling price of this 
primer with the cost and selling price of a tailor- 
made suit of clothes, a pair of shoes, the cost and 
selling price of foods served in restaurants and ho- 
tels or the manufacturing or first cost and selling 
price of almost any other article of wearing apparel, 
furniture, machine or anything else in common use, 
and see whether the city of Chicago is being 
cheated when it pays eighteen cents to twenty cents 
for a primer on which the publisher makes a net 
profit of about ten per. cert. 


It should be noted at this point that the publisher 
must discount to the board of education and the 
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‘arithmetics, geographies, histories, language books 


dealer at least twenty per cent. on the list price, 
twenty cents, which makes the net price received 
by the publisher sixteen cents if the book be retailed 
at twenty cents, so that the price actually received 
by the publisher for his hook is sixteen cents. 

California several years ago decided to make all 
the school-books used in the public schools of that 
state. A large printing plant was established at 
Sacramento., School-books were made by people 
selected by the state board, and in some cases paid 
by the day’s work. | The plan has been in vogue 
in California several years. About two years ago 
the board discovered that the cost of its output was 
larger than it would be if bought in the open mar- 
ket, and that it was getting less desirable books, 
from an educational point of view, than those com- 
monly furnished elsewhere by the school-book pub- 
lishers. After a careful consideration of the mat- 
ter, the state board finally decided to abandon the 
plan, so far at least as it involved the preparation 
of books by local people, and arranged with certa’n 
book publishers of long and valuable experience to 
furnish duplicate plates of standard and thoroughly 
tested school-books. 

California has now adopted a series of readers, 


and grammars, and physiologies, and will soon 
adopt a speller and copy-books. The state manu- 
facturing plan broke down, as well informed. busi- 
ness men knew it would. Why should not Chica- 
go manufacture its fire engines, its fire hose, its 
shovels, spades and pick axes? Why shouldn’t it 
manufacture its school desks, the pad paper used 
in the schools, its ink, its pens, etc., etc., on which 
there is a larger profit to the manufacturers than 
on the school-books furnished to the city? 


Publishers are paying to-day from fifteen to — 


twenty per cent. more for manufacturing than thev 
paid five years ago. - Labor, paper, binder’s cloth, 
and everything else used in the process of hook- 
making are, as everybody knows, more expensive 
now than they have been for many years. But not- 
withstanding this fact, publishers have not ‘ncreased 
proportionately or at all the price of their outnut. 
In this respect their practice is widely different 
from that adopted by other manufacturers. 

The American public believes in the “square 
deal” theory. People are satisfied to pay a fair 
price for a good article. They will not stand for 
a poor article at a high price, nor will they pay two 
prices for a really good thing. Mr. Editor, your 
correspondent asserts, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that the school-book publishers are 
neither furnishing poor material at a high price, nor 
are they charging more than a fair price for the 
best product that has ever been produced in any 
country, at any time, by any people. 

.It may be of interest for me to state that Heath 
& Co. do not publish either of the sets of readers 
now before the board of education for considera- 
tion; that this house is an absolutely independent 
concern, having no connection in any way whatso- 
ever with any other corporation, firm, or individual. 
I hold no byef for any other publisher. | am plae- 
ing the views expressed above before the people 
of Chicago in order that what I conceive to be the 
facts with reference to publishers’ prices and profits 
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may have that fair consideration that Chicago peo- 
ple always give any public question. 
W. E. Pulsifer, 
Of D. C. Heath & Co. 


a 


A BACKWOODS AWAKENING.--- (III.) 
BY JENNIE F. PORTER. 


When I went again to the little log schoolhouse 
I carried a new lace pattern as a propitiatory offer- 
ing to the teacher, and six paper-bound volumes of 
Hiawatha, relics of my teaching days, to the fourth 
reader class. And I found myself longing for a 
chance to conduct that fourth reader recitation, as 
Thad never longed for anything before. My 
chance came with surprising easiness. I found the 
teacher seated disconsolately at her table, a copy of 
“Comfort” spread out before her. “There isn’t a 
single lace pattern in it this time,” she told me 
plaintively. I produced my offering and jumped 
into her good graces at 'a bound. “TI wonder if I can 
pick it out while the classes are reading,” she said 
reflectively. “Why not let me take charge of the 
school until noon,” I said, trying to keep the eager- 
ness’ out of my voice. “T taught school for many 
years, and IT would dearly love to try it again.” The 
memory of that forenoon comes back to me now, 
through all these years, with keen delight. I can 
see the looks of joyful incredulity, when the chil- 
dren of the ‘fourth reader class discovered that 
their books were “all alike.” TI can recall their 
flushed. eager little faces, as they read the story of 
Hiawatha’s childhood ; I can hear Maudie’s shy “It 
is just like a song, a beautiful song, I wish I knew 
the tune.” ' I had ever been an ardent teacher, but 
it seemed to me that all the joys of teaching I had 
ever known were compressed into that brief fore- 
noon. When I went to my home that day, I car- 
ried with me a cordial invitation from the teacher to 
“come and teach school whenever you like,” and, 
as TI availed myself again and again of that invita- 
tion, IT came to realize fully what better educational 
opportunities would mean to such children as those, 
and to long for a miracle. 

Almost with the longing came the fulfillment. A 
judicious pleading with the taxpayers of the settle- 
ment, a special school meeting in March, and the 
miracle was wrought. By July, in time for the an- 
nual school meeting, the old log schoolhouse had 
disappeared, and in its place stood a neat, frame 
building, resplendent in a coat of dazzline white. 
“Fix her up right,” the influential man of the settle- 
ment told me, “and if there ain't enough money in 
the treasury, I’ve got it in my pocket.” And so 
the new schoolroom when completed was a model 
of excellence. Slate blackboards, globes, patent 
desks, a complete outfit of modern text-hooks, and, 
above all in the neat little belfry, a bell, whose 
clanging sent the inquisitive deer leaping hack into 
the forest in a panic of terror. The annual meeting 
was an enthusiastic gathering. The old was to be 
made new, and the choice of a teacher suitable to 
preside over so much magnificence was the absorb- 
ing question. The meeting decided that only a first 
erade certificate holder would suit, and to clinch 


matters and make assurance doubly sure, the in 
fluential man proposed that the first-grade certifi- 
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cate owner should be a man. “The woman school 
ma’ams was all right for the old log schoolhouse,” 
said he, “but this here frame building demands 
something better.” And so his motion carried, 
and a week later he informed me with a great deal 
of pride that the board had engaged the services of 
a university man for the coming term, and our little 
school seemed fairly started toward prosperity. 
Well, the university man came to us, and a 
greater failure, in the schoolroom and out of it, I 
have never seen. He was brilliantly educated, 
there’s no doubt of it ; but he was so intensely eru- 
dite that all common sense seemed rooted out of 
him, which fact accounts, I suppose, for a man of 
his attainments accepting a position as teacher of a 
backwoods school. He knew so much Greek 
that he had forgotten his English, and he was so 
chock full of trigonometry that it had crowded out 
his arithmetic. And he lived and moved in a hazy 
atmosphere of isms and ologies, muttering scraps of 
Greek orations, and pondering over endless _ trian- 
gular problems, while his pupils floundered help- 
lessly along, no nearer the realm of knowledge than 
in the days of the old log schoolhouse. I visited 
the school one afternoon, in the beginning of the 
term, and the presence of a visitor seemed to rouse 
the university man out of his dreaminess to such 
an extent that he called up a geography class for 
recitation. But alas! the lesson was about the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and as he read aloud to his class 
that the delta of the Mississippi river is so called 
on account of its resemblance to the Greek letter, 
he stepped to the blackboard to illustrate his mean- 
ing, by making the letter referred to, and so wan- 
dered off into Grecian lore, and wrote and wrote 
Greek mythology until the blackboard was filled 
from end to end, and his class had wandered out of 
doors in search of amusements, while I took my wav 
homeward, sadly wondering if to all intents and 
purposes Greek in a backwoods school was in any 
way superior to crochet work. I remember visit- 
ing the school another day, when a chart class was 
in progress, and T can never forget the sight of the 
university man, as he towered above the heads of 
those eager little children, and dreamily taught 
them that e-g-g spelled “aig.” and g-e-t was “git.’”’ 
I cannot tell you how Tlonged for the necessary 
muscle to take that young man by the back: of his 
neck. and teach him the full meaning of the back- 
woods vernacular, “Git!” However, I did not; and 
the term dragged wearily along, until just at its 
close the man of much learning took a premature 
and undignified departure. in this wise. In spite of 
his preoccupied manner, the teacher’ had 
moments when his real nature, a tyrannical. almost 
brutal nature, asserted itself. On the afternoon 
preceding the last day of the term, the professor, in 
a fit of dreamy wandering up and down the aisles 
of the schoolroom, stumbled over a protruding foot 
and turning in a sudden flash of anger, he kicked 
the helpless little owner of the offending foot again 
and again. Tt was Maudie! . And in another mo- 
ment she was flying along the muddy road, like a 
frightened deer, home to the sheltering arms of the 
hig brother, noted, even in that region of brawny 
woodsmen, for his superb strength of muscle, and 
known as “big Mae McCann.” That evening “big 
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Mac” interviewed the schoolmaster at his boarding- ceeded by another failure, and still another, until the 
place. I don’t know the line of argument “big trim little schoolhouse seemed to mock and taunt 
Mac” pursued, but it must have been convincing, me, and I was beginning te wonder if in all the 
for all through that long night and far into the next wide world there was one really successful district 
day the man of science traveled on foot the lonely teacher when she came—a bright young girl, born 
forest road to the nearest railroad station, and we _ to her calling and perfected by a course of training 
saw him no more. The university man was suc- in anormal school. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A, E, WINSHIP, BOSTON. 

THE SINGMASTER FARM. every one of which is either imported or but one 
For several months I have been impatiently "OV from importation on both sides. I saw 
sixty-six two-year-olds that weighed from 
1,600 to 1,850 pounds, while the four-year- 
olds went as high as 2,300 pounds. Every 
year one of the sons of Charles Singmaster, 
the founder and proprietor of this farm and 
its branches, scattered broadcast over the 
country, goes to the Percheron district of 
France and brings back with him a gener- ~ 
ous supply of the best draft stallions and 
mares. It.is said by those who ought to 
know that not only is there no other such 
horse farm in America, but that it cannot 

be duplicated in France, 

Mr. Singmaster, the senior, came from 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, when a lad of 
ten years, sixty-two years ago, and gradu- 
ally has built up this vast business ‘in 
blooded stock. Now he has two sons, 


4 


BUFFALOES, ELKS, AND DEER ON SINGMASTER FARM. 
awaiting the time when I ‘should know, 
through experience, the Singmaster horse 
farm at ‘Keota, Iowa, because it was here that 
County Superintendent Cap Miller 
had his great schoolboy estimate of thor- ; tf 
oughbred horses, with attendant picnic, in 
1904, which was attended by 4,000 persons, 
most of whom came by carriage. 

The Singmaster farm has {1,400 acres of A 
No. 1 Iowa land, thirty-eight monster elk, 
with a fortv-acre lot and grove in which to 
disport themselves, a noble therd of buffalo, 
and several beautiful deer. But attractive as COUNTY BOYS’ STOCK-JUDGING CONTEST. 
are these unusual farm innovations, the real ,,{This view shows how eagerly the people watch the Boys’ Stock-Judging Con- 


test at the Singmaster Ranch. Each school in the County sent a representative 


~ sc 4 J _ to the contest, which was conducted by Professor E.T. Robbins, from the An- 
charm of the place iS m the Norman Perch imal Husbandry Department, lowa ‘Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. Four tine 
eron stock. of which there are at times as black horses can be seen in the centre of the view. The boys had pencils and 

paper for calculations A $5.00 gold piece was awarded to wrence Long, the 
many as 700 stallions, colts, mares, and ‘fillies, winner} 


each with a family, 
to help’ him work 

sou |} out the problem. 
It was late in the 
school year in May, 
1904, that the 
county superintend- 
ent notified every 
teacher that a horse- 
judging contest 
would come off in 
early October, and 
that each school 
should select 
best judges of 
horses, to appear on 
the scene and com- 
pete for prizes of 


COUNTY EDUCATIONAL PICNIC. gold coin, Through 
As late as November 4, Singmaster Ranch, Keota, lowa. (Continued en page 174.) 
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TEACHING SHORT CUTS. 


Here is an editorial from a daily paper in Minne- 
sota. It is well for teachers to see what is being 
said by outsiders. Read it to the end. 

“It has occurred, probably, to every father 
whose boy was plodding through interest, to try to 
help the lad solve some of the ‘sums’ of his next 
day’s lesson. He uses the methods of business in 
accounting. He cuts the corners, shortens 
processes, saves time. He explains to his boy these 
ways of business. But the teacher won’t let us do 
it that way. She says we must do it as it is done in 
the book. And when the boy gets into business he 
finds he has much to unlearn and much to learn. 
The fault divides between the book and the teacher ; 
the book in its bookishness, the teacher in her 
ignorance of how the business world does it. Did 
she know, we are sure that she would adapt teach- 
ing to it by what she does herself when free from 
books. 

“For illustration: The other day we chanced to 
follow a bevy of teachers going home to luncheon. 
It was out in the residence districts, where vacant 
spaces exist. Instead of following the rule of the 
sidewalks they ‘cut across’ lots, wherever chance 
came. Had they walked as they taught, they should 
have traversed the sidewalks around the block ; if. 
they taught as they walked, they would take the 
shortest cut in teaching. They should have done 
in their walk just what they should let their pupils 
do in mathematics. Life is too short to send 
energy on any but the lines of least resistance, in 
or out of schools.’ 


AARON GOVE. 
It was an honor for Aaron Gove to be elected 
superintendent of the city of Washington, and it 
must have taken much effort for a man who enjoys 
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school work as much as he enjoys it to say “No” 
to such a tempting proposition. 

The new law, passed by Congress this spring, 
known as the Reorganization bill, provided for a 
commission of nine to have full charge of the work 
of reorganization. This commission adopted reso- 
lutions placing in the hands of the superintendent 
almost unlimited powers. Among the grants of 
authority reposed in the superintendent are rules 
which provide that no change, promotion, or dis- 
charge of teachers or principals thay be 'accom- 
plished without his sanction; no building site se- 
lected nor ‘building planned without his approval. 
The limitations placed upon the executive head are 
few and insignificant. 

Mr. Gove was superintendent of the Denver 
schools for thirty years, and during that time he 
was a force in the counsels of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He is a native of New England, 
graduating from the Dwight school, Boston, under 
James \A. Page. 

Since his retirement from the superintendency in 
Denver two years ago, he has been in the employ 
of those interested in the raising of sugar beets, 
with especial reference to guarding their interests 
against the Philippine invasion. 


_ 


CHICAGO’S NEW BOARD. 


Mayor Dunne has appointed the following mem- 
bers of the board of education: Louis F. Post, 
Raymond Robins, Rev. R. A. ‘White, P. Shelly 
O’Ryan, Wiley W. Mills, J. J. Sonsteby,-Dr. John 
Guerin, Philip Angsten. Rev. Mr. White and P. 
Shelly O’Ryan are from the old board. Mr. 
O’Ryan is as ardent an anti-Cooley man as there 
was on the old board, and is as ardent a teachers’ 
federation supporter as Dr. DeBey herself. Louis 
F. Post, editor of the Public, is presumably in 
hearty sympathy with Dr. DeBey and Mr. O’Ryan. 
Of the others, Raymond Robins is a settlement 
worker, closely affiliated with Jane Addams. His 
affiliations are liable to be with the federation. 
Wiley W. Mills is a lawyer and an aggressive 
Democrat. Dr. John F. Guerin is a physician. 
Apparently Mr. Cooley and his plans have made 
slight gains, if any, by the changes in the board. 


A NOTABLE RECORD. 


Dr. J. M. Greenwood has been unanimously re- 
elected superintendent of the schools of Kansas 
City, Mo., for the.thirty-third time. He has never 
been in the city at the time of his re-election, has 
never spoken to a member of his board about his 
re-election, has never had a vote thrown against 
him, and when it was necessary to reduce the sala- 
ries of the teachers some years ago, he insisted that 
his should also be reduced, that he might look his 
teachers squarely in the eye. All in all, is there an 
equal record in the United States? 
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EDUCATIONAL DAY AT THE CHAUTAUQUAS. 


In practically every instance Educational Day is 
big day of every Chautauqua. Even Bryan, 
La Follette, Hobson, or [Tillman fail to bring to- 
gether the crowd that gathers on Educational Day. 
This is one of the healthiest signs of the day. In 
Iowa, which has more Chautauquas than any other 
state, the educational feature is most prominent. 
Indeed, in some instances the county superintend- 
ent manages the Chautauqua, and in most cases the 
county superintendent is active in the management. 
The spelling contest is often a feature, each school 
in the county furnishing one contestant. ‘There is 
no “simplification” of the spelling, either. It is 
highly important that school officials see to it that 
the educational phase of the Chautauqua work 
grows in every locality. 


a 


CHILD LABOR IN GEORGIA. 


After the most humiliating industrial strrugle, 
Georgia has a child labor law, such as itis. Never 
has capital been more inhuman than in its defeat 
of this reform. The spirit of humanity that has 
taken possession of the North helped the friends 
of decency in the South. Session after session, this 
measure of simple humanity has been brought al- 
most to the point of passage, only to be defeated 
in the end by the opposition of the cotton-mill inter- 
ests. As usual in stitch cases, the final effort of the 
opposition has been not to defeat, but to weaken 
the bill and then “accept” it. Certainly, the bill as 
put through the assembly cannot be criticised as 
too drastic. In fact, it is not greatly different from 
the laws now supposed to be in force in the Caro- 
linas and some other cotton manufacturing states. 
It virtually sets three different age limits—fourteen 
for night work, twelve for factory work by children 
in general. and ten for orphans and children sup- 
porting aged or disabled parents. 


BEST OF ADVERTISING. 


President Roosevelt, at the National Cathedral 
school of Washington, D. C., Commencement gave 
President Hyde of Bowdoin College and his books 
the same kind of effective free advertising that he 
gave Wagner’s “Simple Life.” He said in the intro- 
duction to his address :— 

“T have three or four things that I want to say to 
you, largely suggested by reading a couple of 
books, of one of which, Bishop, I have more than 
once spoken to you—books by President Hyde of 
Bowdoin College. The first is a remarkable philo- 
sophical study, called ‘From Epicurus to Christ’; 
the other of an entirely different type, called “The 
College Man and Gollege Woman,’ but both of 
them déaling in part with the ethical side of the 
man and the woman that we see about us, that is, 
dealing with conduct; both of them books that, in 
my judgment, will benefit every man and woman, 
every boy and every girl approaching manhood and 
womanhood, who cares to read them, and in read- 
ing them you will see that the two essential points 
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which the author develops in applying his lessons 
are, first, a high ideal; and, secondly, sanity in 
realizing that high ideal.” 
Practically every paper in the United States re- 


printed this. Such publicity at advertising rates 
would have cost a fortune. 


CHICAGO GATES AJAR. 

The gates are ajar iri Chicago, and the school 
reader llist is open just far enowgh to Jet in four 
readers, but closed enough to keep out twenty-fotit 
others. First, it had been voted to throw out those 
that were in. Second, Superintendent Cooley re- 
ported a series to go in. Third, a publisher killed 
off that recommendation. Fourth, another pub-» 
lisher killed off this victor. Fifth, the four dead 
came to life rejoicingly, and the others are wonder- 
ing why they did not join in the scrimmage. 


Professor Robert J.'Aley, head of the department 
of mathematics in the Indiana University, is a can- 
didate for state superintendent of Indiana. Mr. 
Aley is one of the best known educators in the state, 
and one of the most popular, personally and profes- 


sionally. He will have ardent support in the 
educational field, and if elected will give the schools 
adequate and enthusiastic leadership. 


Kate Ames, superintendent of Napa county, Cal.,’ 
is out for the Republican nomination for state 
superintendent. She is a graduate of the San Jose 


normal school and of Stanford University, and 
has served two terms as county superintendent. 


Neither of the political parties has ever had a 
woman on the state ticket. 
Aaron Gove of Denver was elected to the super- 
intendency of ‘Washington, D. C., for a term of 
three years, but declined it. He is happy in his 
position with the sugar interests, with which he has 
been identified since he left the superintendency.. 


Of all the papers at the New Haven meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction, none was so 
widely reprinted as that read by Superintendent C. 
N. Kendall of Indianapolis. It continues to re- 
appear in the papers East and West. 


Chicago is to receive a check for $2,700,000 from 
the estate of the late Marshall Field for taxes that 
he dodged, and the estate will not appeal. He was 
one of the “ideal” business men. 


The last payment to members of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation on account of the famous tax 
fight is $73,980. 


If Mr. Cooley likes a fight as well as he appears 
to, he ought to be the happiest educator on earth. 

The Boston committee has already raised $6,000 
for the rebuilding of a school in San Francisco. 

State Superintendent John F. Riggs of Iowa is 
renominated, which means re-election. 


Get ready to help the schoolhouse fund of San 
Francisco as soon as school opens. 
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THE WEEK 


A REVOLUTION THAT HALTS. 


It would appear that conditions are not ripe for 
revolution in Russia. The mutinies at Sveaborg 
and Cronstadt and on several warships have been 
suppressed ; the general strike ordered by the revo- 
lutionary committee has collapsed; and the re- 
actionaries who are at the helm of the government 
are flushed with victory. Even at such storm cen- 
tres as Moscow and Reval and Warsaw, the dis- 
turbances which followed the dissolution of the 
Douma subsided without serious results. There is 
no lack of grievances, but there is a lamentable 
lack of leadership. No one man or group of men 
has arisen to whom the various revolutionary ele- 
ments may look for guidance; and such local 
leaders as have gained prominence the government 
has promptly clapped into prison or sent to Siberia, 
or executed off-hand. Yet the revolt has been only 
postponed. Almost any day it may break out 


anew. 
THE BRYAN BOOM. 


The Bryan boom goes on booming. The Iowa 
Democratic state convention, although ‘under con- 
servative guidance, joined the others in calling for 
him for the nomination in 1898. Mr. Bryan feels 
a so secure in his position that he has already as- 
Se sumed ‘the functions of party discipline, and has 
: raised an issue in Illinois over an unsatisfactory 
national committeeman which a less confident 
leader would hesitate to raise so far in advance of 
the nominating convention. No rival to his claims 
wt is in sight, and from no quarter is any note of oppo- 
sition heard. The conservative elements in the 


Parker in 1904; and they made such a mess of it 

‘ that their silence at the present juncture is easily 

) understood. The reception which is to be given 

Mr. Bryan on his return from Europe promises to 

take on the dimensions of a real ovation; and pres- 

ent indications point to his nomination by acclama- 
tion at the next national convention. 


— THE CHOICE OF SENATORS. 


The election of United States senators by the 
direct vote of the people cannot be brought about 
except by an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion which it would be almost impossible to get, 
under the restrictions wisely provided by the 
framers of that venerable instrument. But there is 
an increasing disposition to get an expression of 
the choice of the people in primaries or at the polls, 
in stich a form as to constitute a binding instruction 
upon legislatures and to make the action of the lat- 
ter merely a ratification of the vote of the people. 
In one or two states the process of popular selec- 
tion is carried a stage farther, to the designation of 
alternates, to succeed the senators who are the first 
choice, in the event of the death of the latter. Up 
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IN REVIEW. 


to the present time, not less than nine senators for 
the term beginning next March have been thus des- 
ignated by the people. 

LOOTING A BANK. 

The president and cashier of the Milwaukee- 
avenue state bank of Chicago have been officially 
declared fugitives from justice, and the institution 
which they have plundered has been put in the 
hands of receivers, after an investigation which dis- 
closed all the various forms of rascality attending 
the deliberate looting of a bank by its officials. 
Both of the absconding officials are reported to 
have taken refuge in Canada. It is to be hoped 
that they may be brought back to pay the penalty 
of their dishonesty, for the evidence goes to show 
that their misdoing was deliberate and extended 
over aterm of years. Not satisfied with taking the 
funds of the bank, they appear to have robbed, also, 
the safety deposit vaults. A large proportion of the 
depositors are people of moderate means. One of 
the victims dropped dead when he heard of the sus- 
pension of the bank, and another committed suicide. 

AMERICA FOR ARBITRATION. 

The international American conference in session 
at Rio de Janeiro has agreed, by a unanimous vote, 
upon a project providing for the arbitration of all 
disputes between the countries represented. By 
this agreement the American republics are pledged 
to the principle of arbitration, and the Pan-Ameri- 
can delegates to the approaching peace conference 
at The Hague are recommended to support a gen- 
eral arbitration convention. Not all of the Latin- 
American republics on this continent are repre- 
sented at Rio de Janeiro, but most of them are, and 
this emphatic declaration in favor of the pacific ad- 
justment of differences cannot fail to have an influ- 
ence upon the others. The recent adjustment of 
the quarrel between the Central American republics 
is an encouraging augury of what may be looked 
for when the principle of arbitration is more thor- 
oughly established, 

A TRAGEDY OF THE SHAS. 

The wrecking of the Italian steamship Sirio off 
the coast of Spain is one of the most melancholy of 
The ship was loaded with 
lor 


recent disasters at sea. 
Italian emigrants for South American ports. 
some reason not clearly explained the captain had 
risked the danger of running close to the rocky 
shore. The ship struck upon a reef in broad day- 
light, and sank soon after. There were scenes of 
brutal panic on board. The emigrants fought with 
knives for the life-belts and for places in the- boats. 
The officers and crew made but a feeble effort to 
preserve discipline, and soon joined in the scramble 
for their lives. One ruffian even snatched a life- 
belt from a good bishop who was one of the pas- 


(Continued on page 181.) 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF VACATION SCHOOLS. 


One need not be an ardent admirer of Mr. Riis 
to know that vacation days for the children of “the 
other half” are all too apt to be three months of 
dirt, dust, and “don’ts.” Iadleness has small charm 
when there is no space for young blood to effer- 
vesce and cramped young limbs to stretch them- 
selves. 

Hot weather in the tenements is almost unbear- 
able, and it is of the utmost importance that child:en 
be kept so amused and occupied that its discom- 
forts are forgotten. For this reason, therefore, if 
for no other, vacation schools are a real boon to 
sweltering humanity. 

Had you told a child of the last generation that 
boys and girls would even clamor to go to school 
the year through, they would have thought you 
were telling them some gruesome fairy tale. To-day 
no greater hardship could come into the lives of 
thousands of young people all over the land than to 
abolish the summer schools. 

To the educational committee of Cambridge, 
Mass., back in 1872, is due the first suggestion of 
the vacation school, which has been such a benefi- 
cent influence during the last quarter of a century; 
but it was Boston, in 1885, that first put it into ac- 
tual practice. The wisdom of such a movement 
was at once appreciated, and all over the land the 
idea was adopted, until to-day in many cities the 
three-months’ vacation school is considered to have 
as great an educational value as the regular sessions 
from Septenrber to June. 

As stated in a recent article, the playground is 
absolutely distinct from the vacation school. Im- 
portant sociologically as is the former, it alone 
would not give the healthful, instructive occupation 
to older children which is a crying need in their 
lives. 

Play for the tiny tot is all that can be desired, 
but the boy or girl of eleven or twelve asks for 
something more than just to be amused. Their 
lively brains and restless bodies alike demand ac- 
tion, and unless some means is supplied to gratify 
this need, the results are apt to be a pitiful filling of 
the juvenile courts. 

Just here the vacation school steps in and says to 
the child: “Let there be no mischief-breeding, un- 
occupied time. We will keep you so busy and 
happy during the longest, hottest summer that you 
will forget to be naughty. Come to us and we will 
make study so fascinating that you will think it the 
most delightful play.” 

The children take them at their word, so much 
so that to miss a day at vacation school is a positive 
grief, and the attendance keeps up to the last to a 
surprising extent. | 

And no wonder. No wearisome Grad-grind 
methods or intellectual hot-beds here. The pupils, 
unaided by text-books, have their eyes trained to 
keen observation and their hands to usefulness. 

Though the methods vary somewhat in different 
cities, the aim of-all vacation schools is the same— 


to teach resourcefulness. The children learn to de- 


pend on themselves, and become remarkably expert 
in the useful arts. 

Sloyd, for instance, on which such emphasis is 
laid in all vacation schools, is a splendid training in 
prompt action, industry, perseverance, and exact- 
ness. It is nothing more nor less, by the way, than 
manual training according to Swedish methods. 

The idea is to make something of practical use, 
and very clever work do some of the young arti- 
sans turn out. They carve such articles as tree la- 
bels, string winders, and weather vanes, while all the 
tables and benches used in the different schools of 
one city were made by young carpenters. Other 
boys in New England were more ambitious, started 
a lumber camp and cut, sawed, and hauled all the 
wood for a log cabin they erected. 

Workers in leather make satchels, toolbags. for 
bicycles, and music rolls out of odds and ends of 
material, and many of them become quite efficient 
cobblers. With great pride do the little shoe- 
makers display half soles and patches they have put 
on quite unassisted. Often a boy repairs the shoes 
of his entire family during the school term. 

Typesetting and printing are also taught, and one 
little fellow of twelve—a Russian American who 
had attended vacation schools for three summers— 
put out a book, entitled “Why I Like School in 
Summer,” of which he was author, editor, printer, 
and bookbinder. 

A favorite occupation with boys and girls alike 
is cane-seating, and it would seem the tenements 
were filled with nothing but bottomless chairs, such 
numbers are brought into the classroom for reno- 
vation. 

As for the girls, they learn sewing in the most 
systematic manner, first acquiring the stitches by 
patchbooks ; later being advanced to cutting, fitting, 
trimming, and even fine embroidery. -One school 
has a weekly mending day, when family buttons, 
patches, and darning are done by ambitious little 


' needlewomen; to the great relief of overworked 


mothers. Knitting of bedroom slippers is a great 
delight, as is the weaving of raffia hats. 

The boys also are taught to sew, enough, at least, 
to keep their wardrobes in order. They are intro- 
duced to this womanly art by learning to make mar- 
ble hags, neckties, or sails; and, strange to say, it 
seems to have a fascination and humanizing influ- 
ence on the worst little toughs. On the other hand, 
girls become quite skilful carpenters. 

Then both sexes study basket-weaving, paper- 
folding, modeling in clay, drawing and color work, 
while much stress is laid onemusic. The knowledg= 
those children acquire in sight reading is an ennob- 
ling pleasure to them through all their after-life. 
Modeling is taught less with an idea of turning out 
sculptors than of making trained workmen for 
architectural adornment, 

The courses in domestic service are invaluable. 
Girls are not merely taught to cook, but to sweep, 
dust, make beds, wait on a table and even how to 
daintily decorate it. One New York school had a 
model bedroom entirely fitted out by the children 
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the boys making the furniture, and the girls the 
bedclothing, curtains, bureau covers, and other 
dainty articles. 

But the vacation school is not entirely practical 
in its teachings. Nature study plays an important 
part, and both plant and animal life are studied by 
observation of specimens. The children are taught 
to know the birds, butterflies, and flowers, and are 
taken to the “Zoo” to become acquainted with the 
larger animals. Even sewing and such ordinary 
occupations are given a scientific interest by show- 
ing the spools, wax, wool, cotton, and silk in every 
stage of manufacture. 

School gardens, which frequently are a separate 
tnovement, at first were part of the vacation school 
curriculum. 

The child is also introduced to the fine arts by 
means of stories, loan exhibitions of pictures, and 
concerts. Indeed, the school buildings in some of 
the more advanced cities are made a recreation cen- 
tre for parents as well as children, and lectures, 
dramatic entertainments, recitals, and band concerts 
are given at frequent intervals. Numerous excur- 
sions are taken during the summer to points of his- 
toric interest. 

Nor is the body neglected. Well-equipped gym- 
nasiums are provided wherever possible, and where 
not, military drill and dumb-bell exercise is insisted 
upon. Often the children, both boys and girls, are 
taught to swim. The importance of the body, hy- 
gienically, is also impressed, and lessons of personal 
cleanliness are carefully instilled. 

The ideal summer school is that run by a_ board 
of education, but women and women’s organiza- 
tions have done much to further the movement. In 
fact, they may, without flattery, be considered its 
inspiration, for to them largely is due the initiative 
of the work.—Selected. 


LOOKING ABOUT. _ 


(Continued from page 169.) 


the summer the boys all over the county were 
studying horses, reading up on the subject. and 
estimating every horse in the neighborhood. 
When the school opened in September there were 
local contests in horse-judging, and every school 
chose a representative for the Singmaster contest. 
When the October Saturday arrived, the chief of 
the veterinary department at the state college came 
dowr to decide the contest. With 4,000 lookers-on, 
the boys elected by their various schools stepped 
into the street while forty-eight blooded stallions 


and mares were shown off by experts, four of a 
kind at a time. 


At first the visitors and even the 
Singmasters were inclined to view the matter as a 
joke, but they soon saw that the boys were on their 
mettle, that they looked, measured, and estimated 
the horses skilfully, and when at length the esti- 
mates were all in. and the veterinary announced 
that a little ten-year-old country boy had won the 


five-dollar gold piece, the crowd let itself loose in 
roval fashion. 


MIDSUMMER AFIELD. 


Before green apples blush, 
Before green nuts embrown, 
Why, one day in the country : 
Is worth a month in town! t 
—Christina G, Rossetti, 


WORLD’S ORGANIZATION. 


DEMONSTRATION AT THE MOHONK CONFERENCE OF 
RAPID PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE WITHIN ONE YEAR 
—PosITION OF THE CASE BEFORE THE SECOND Con- 
FERENCE AT THE HAGUE—STRONG INDORSEMENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

joston, July 14.—At the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction in New Haven this week, a com- 
mittee of seven was appointed, four of whom are direc- 
tors of the American Peace Society, to prepare a plan 
of propaganda of the peace cause for the public schools 
and to report next year, and plans have been made to 
bring the same subject before the National Educational 

Association, which was to have met at San Francisco 

this year, but whose gathering was prevented by the 

earthquake. Grand as this peace movement is, yet it 
is being absorbed or transformed, in some degree, cer- 
tainly, into a movement for the political organization of 
the world into one body, as the best means of securing 
world peace. Certainly such organization will secure 
such result most soundly and permanently and effort on 
this line is the most practical work that can be done. At 
any rate, the foremost workers for peace, such as Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood 
and others of that class are now cordially promoting the 
movement for a regular international parliament, or 
advisory legislative body, which will surely develop, in 
time, into a true world legislature, a petition for the pro- 
motion of which was presented in the Massachusetts leg- 

islature in 1902, again in 1908, with the indorsement as 

an international congress with advisory powers, of the 

American Peace Society, and, as such, approved by the 

unanimous action of the Massachusetts House and Sen- 

ate and by Governor Bates. Thus the idea was given 

practical and permanent standing. 

But now it has advanced still farther. In 1904 the 

idea was indorsed in the platform adopted at the Mo 

honk conference. Again, in 1905, it had recognition. 

But it was reserved for the conference of 1906 to make 

the subject so prominent that it henceforth stands before 

the world with sufficient backing to make it recognized 

by any international body. Twice did the Mohonk con- 

ference indorse formally this idea of an international 

legislative body, which is a practical beginning of the 
political organization of the world. A petition was 
adopted unanimously, addressed to President Roosevelt. 

asking him to instruct the delegates from the United 

States to present three subjects for the program of the 

second Hague conference, which is expected to meet 

May 18, 1907, and the first subject named was this:— 

“A plan by which the Hague conference may become 

a permanent and recognized congress of the nations 

with advisory powers.” 

Again, in the regular platform of the conference, 
adopted just before the dissolution of the body, there 

was this declaration:— 

“specially we hope that the second Hague conference 

will elaborate and prepose a plan by which like confer- 

ences may be held at stated periods. and that in the in- 

tervals appropriate offices may be maintained at The 

Hague so that these conferences may become a perma- 

nent and recognized advisory congress of the nations.” 

But, not only were these declarations adopted unani- 
mously, but there was repeated mention during the ses- 

sions of the idea of an international parliament. It was 

indorsed by Judge W. L. Penfield, by John W. Foster, 

former minister to China, the chairman of the conference 

and an accomplished diplomat who knows in a practi- 

eal way both the objections to such an international 

body and the benefit, in some degree, which would fol 

low the inauguration of sueh a body, by Charles 8S. Ham- 

lin of Massachusetts, by Albert K. Smiley, the originator 

and upholder of the Mohonk conferences, by Samuel J, 
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Barrows, former member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts and first representative of the United States in 
the Interparliamentary Union, by Congressman Richard 
Bartholdt of Missouri, who has presented to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union (the United States branch of which 
he originated) a detailed plan for the establishment of 
such an international Congress, and by Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace Society. 
One of the notable facts about this approval was that 
it did not arouse any opposition. Nobody doubted that 
the world would in time come to a single organic unity. 
The entire conference accepted the idea for the true 
prophetic inspiration which it is, and it went home with 
that assurance in its mind and that enthusiasm in its 
heart. 

This is immense progress for the cause to have made 
in one year. It comes to the front, or will shortly do so, 
to the place to which it is entitled by its practical merits, 
It is a more important subject than the peace of the 
world because’ it involves international peace and a 
great deal more. Without this, any agreement which 
the nations might make for peace would rest upon an 
unstable equilibrium, but with this once secured, war 
will be as impossible as it is between the states of our 
United States. It is a more important and more prac- 
tical subject than the entire question of arbitration be- 
tween the nations, great as that is, much as it has been 
commended by the Mohonk conference, and strong 
though it be in the admiration of the world, as is proved 
by the praise given to the establishment of The Hague 
Court of Arbitration, and practical as it has been found 
to be in the first six years of its operation. The organi- 
zation of the world as a single political body, with one 
world legislature, one world judiciary and one world 
executive (doubtless with many departments co-ordinated 
under one head) stands far higher than any other 
movement of the time because it gathers them all into 
itself and they can be permanently secured only as it is 
attained. It will confer advantages upon mankind in 
all the ways possible by the peace movement and by the 
Court of Arbitration, and in a great many ways besides. 
With this movement realized, the barriers of the nations 
will be broken down. ‘The essential unity of the human 
race will assert itself superior to all obstacles of race, 
religion, geographical divisions and trade obstructions 
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and will put the world into the true position of one s:n- 
gle organism, “where every part is the means and the 
end of all the rest.” Benefits hitherto unrealized be- 
cause of the ignorance and timidity of men, not be- 
cause of any inherent obstruction in the natural order of 
things, will become common to all and every country 
and clime, every people, profession and occupation will 
contribute of its best and of its abundance for the pros- 
perity of all the other races, professions and occupations, 
while everyone will also receive from every other part 
of the world whatever it has to give, as far as the re- 
cipient has the means of affecting the exchange. It 
does not seem as if the day would be very far in the 
future, when some sort of international currency would 
be needed to meet the demands of international trade, 
while an international language may be met by the grow- 
ing use of English or the artificial.speech termed Esper- 
anto. But men will talk and trade with each other in 
a way which will make present operations seem lilipu- 
tian. 

What is needed in this epoch is to educate the people 
of the United States and of the world to familiarity with 
the idea that all races are one by nature, really one, at 
the very present moment, though the divisions of na- 
tional governments do not. recognize the fact, and that 
the establishment of the world unity of the nations po- 
litically is merely the recognition of the truth already ex- 
isting. It will be only an adjustment of the human 
race to its true environment, and as long as we are not 
adjusted to that environment we are in an essentially 
false attitude regarding the most important political 
fact to use in the whole world. 

This idea of world organization, and of world unity, 
being thu’ positively indorsed at Mohonk, and surely b2- 
ing accepted by a great many people who have never 
been at Mohonk, it is for all public spirited workers to 
do their part to spread the idea, so that the world may 
become accustomed to it, may accept it as a sure fore- 
cast of the future and so hasten its realization in practi- 
cal life. When it is set before the eyes of all the world 
as a good thing surely coming, when’ it is accepted, as 
it will be, as the end of all national armament, as a re- 
lief from staggering national debts, as the dispersion of 
dark international suspicions, as the obliteration of in- 
ternational hatreds, and the precursor of unspeakable 


BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By Bertua M. Brown, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


trated. Price, 45 cents. T 
Colton’s Elementary Physiology. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES 


164 pages. Beautifully illus- 


This book is for intermediate grades and serves as an introduction to 


DAYS AND DEEDS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By GeRYrRUDE L. Stone and M. Grace FICKETT. 


These two books present industrial and 


social life in the time of the colonies in stories charmingly told. The chief characters are chil- 
dren, and the illustrations are historically accurate. 


HAAREN’S NEW WRITING BOOKS 


By Joun H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools, the City of New York. Six books. 


These books have a uniform intermedial slant. 


The letter forms are simple, legible, and of 


great beauty. This is essentially a movement series. As the work progresses, the pupil is shown 
how the letter forms are based on the movement exercises. 


Correspondence invited 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


D. C. HEATH & CO., pelllishers 
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SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS 


GRAMMARS 


BROWN’S FIRST LESSONS IN 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
BROWN’S FIRST LINEs 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES 


PHYSIOLOGIES 


MAY’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY 
MAY’S ANATOMY 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


SCIENCE 


GANOT’S PHYSICS — 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION 


WILLIAM WOOD AND COMPANY 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


wealth, of bright years of world peace, of unclouded in- 
ternational friendship and of ceaseless activity in the in- 
terchange of products, in world-encompassing travel and 
of progress at a rate hitherto impossible in the disjoint- 
ed parts of a whole henceforth to be in unified action, 
then it will be supported and promoted with the enthu- 
siasm of humanity, which is as much greater and more 
enrapturing than the enthusiasm for one nation as the 
world is bigger than one nation, and then the world will 
be in condition to advance faster than ever. Just now, 
it is ours to work for this sublime cause with all our 
powers. 


SUN NEVER SETS IN UNITED STATES. 


If the speech nmiade by William J. Bryan at the great 
dinner recently given him in London, England, is cor- 
rectly reported, he made a geographical statement so 
palpably incorrect that it is strange that the associated 
Press is spreading it without an interrogation point. 

The clause to which I refer is to this effect: ‘“Thouzh 
we in the United States cannot boast, as England can, 
that the sun never sets on our dominion, we can say 
that our influence is world-wide,’ &c. No doubt that 
was pleasing to English ears, but the average high 
school boy in our country knows that since the purchase 
of Alaska in 1867 we, too, can say the sun never seis 
on our dominion. One has only to look at a map of the 
United States that includes the Aleutian Islands, a part 
of Alaska, to see that the'statement when the sun is 
setting on the most westerly of these islands it has 
risen at Eastport, Me., is correct. So, thirty-nine years 
ago we, too, could make that boast—thirty years before 
our eagle’s wing covered the Philippine Islands. 

Cc. 

Minnewaska, N. X. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens, 
Edited with introductory notes by Huber Gray Bueb- 
ler and Lawrence Mason of Hotchkiss school, Lake- 
ville, Conn. Pocket American and English Classics, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 412 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Here, in a pocket edition, with satisfactory paper, 
type, and binding, is one of the best of the famous 
books of Charles Dickens. In every way this edition 
of Dickens is charming and usable, while the price 
brings it within the reach of all. This entire series is 
a notable contribution to the handy literature of the 
day, but in no instance is this quite so noticeable as in 
this case, where a 412-page book, good book, is offered 
for twenty-five cents, at the rate of eighty pages for a 
nickel. The notes are adequate and not officious. 


WHITCHER’S RATIONAL COURSE IN ARITHME- 
TIC. A _ teachers’ hand-book. By George H. 
Whitcher, superintendent of schools, Berlin, New 
Hampshire. Published by the author, Berlin, N. H. 
Cloth. 120 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Mr. Whitcher is heroic, for which “many thanks” are 
due him. He deals a square blow at topical teaching, 
at working from rule, and at teaching definitions. 
Would that his book was in the hands of one of the 
large publishing houses that it might make a square 
fight on these three issues. The topical method, work- 
ing from rule, and teaching definitions are wholly out of 
date and everybody knows it, yet no one seems to have 
the heroism to meet the issue commercially. State and 
large city adoptions can not be had for a book that is 
up-to-date in arithmetic, hence it looks as though we 
should have to see authors who are honest publishing 
their own books. I am not so sure this especial working 
out of the princiy le is equal to the demands of the school- 
room, for I have not seen it tried, but the author says 
that it has worked out eminently satisfactory results. 

His assumption is that number as the tool of meas- 
urement is ratio, and as the enumerator is counting, 
and he develops both with patient persistence throuzh 
ratio, compound numbers, scale work, and manual 
work to abstract number, factoring, and problems. I 
sincerely wish one school in every city in the United 
States would give this as fair a trial as has the author. 


THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS OF REAL VARI- 
ABLES. Vol. I. By Professor James Pierpont of 
Yale University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Svo. Cloth, 
560 pp. List price, $4.50. 

An outgrowth and register of lectures on advanced 
calculus, and the theory of functions of real variables, 
given by the author in his instructions at Yale. It is 
the first of two volumes which the author contributes 
to the students of advanced mathematics. The prob- 
lem which the student in this branch of learning meets 
relates to the conditions under which the theorems and 
processes of the caleulus are correct, and to be able to 
determine the limits of their applicability. The flaws 
in many methods of reasoning about the calculus are 
detected and exposed by the author, and what he be- 
lieves is the true method of reasoning about it is care- 
fully stated. In addition to this feature there is the 
Euclidian form of exposition which the author boldly 
champions and adopts. Each theorem with its appro- 

* priate conditions is stated and then proved, a plan that 
while it may possibly make the work less attractive 
yet greatly augments its usefulness as a book of refer- 
ence. The author acknowledges his indebtedness_ to 
the works of such authors as Jordan, Stolz, and Vallee- 

Poussin, but does not follow them in any servile way. 

His treatment of the subject has an individual and in- 

dependent strain about it that is noticeable. 


NATURE AND HEALTH. By Edward Curtis, M. D. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.25. 

In this book the student and the general reader are 
introduced to health conditions through nature, and to 
pature as a health-giving provision. It is a wholesome 
and interesting treatment of an eminently practical sub- 
ject. It is a contribution to the facilities for populariz- 
ing of valuable knowledge. 
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THE LATEST AND MOST POPULAR, 


TEXT-BOOKS 


For ELEMENTARY AND 


List 
Price 


READING 


Baker and Carpenter’s Language Readers 


First Yéar Language Reader...........+++ 
Second Year Language 
Third Year Language +++ 
Fourth Year Language Reader ..... osececereeees 
Fifth Year Language Reader .........-+++++++++- 
Sixth Year Language 


Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers 


Second Reader: Child Life in Tale and Fable.... 
Third Reader: Child Life in Many Lands.-..-.-.. 
Fourth Reader: Child Life in Literature........- 


Sloan’s Primary Readers 


SPELLING 


Chancellor’s Graded City Spellers 


Book I. Second, Third and Fourth Year Grades. 
Book II. Fifth and Sixth Year Grades........... 
Second Year Grade. Parts I and II, each........ 
Third Year Grade. Parts I and II, each.......... 
Fourth Year Grade. Parts I and II, eticlhiialsi «0-8 
Fifth,Sixth,Seventh and Eighth Year Grades, each 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Year Grades. 


Sixth, Seventh and Eighth YearGrades. Cloth,each. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Tarr and [icflurry’s Geographies 
Two Book Series 


Complete Geography 


Three Book Series 


Book I. Home Geography and the Earth as 

Book II. North America... 

Book III. Europe and Other Continents and 


Five Book Series 


Part I. 
Part II. 
Part Iil. 


Home Geography 
The Earth as a Whole......,...... 
Part IV. Europe and South America ....... 
Part V. Asia, Africa, Australia and Review 
and State Supplement...+ 


Home and World Series 


Chamberlain’s How We are Fed......... RR a 
Chamberlain’s How We are Clothed........... 
Chamberlain's How We are Sheltered.......... 


15 
18 


.60 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HISTORY 
First Lessons in United States His- 


Channing’ s Short History of the United States 
Elson’s School History of the United States..--..- 


Coman and Kendall's Short History of — sees 


Dickson’s History Series 


From the Old World to the 
A Hundred Years of Warfare... 


Hart’s Source Readers 


Camps and Firesides of the Revolution ..... Soeees 
How Our Grandfathers Lived ..........+--+00e--- 
Romance of the Civil War.............eseeeseees 
Hart’s Source Book of American History..--...-- 


McMurry’s Pioneer History Stories 


Pioneers on Land and Sea ve 
Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley.-..-+-+-+-+--+ 
Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West. -- 


CIVICS 


Willard’s City Government... 
Ashley’s Government and the Citizen...-.-...-.+- 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


Emerson and Bender’s Modern English 


Book I. Elementary Lessons in English.........- 
Book II. A Practical English Grammar......-- 


Book I.. oc, . 
Book III. (Grammar.) By a and Car- 


MUSIC 


Zuchtmann’s American Music System 


New American Music Reader 
American Song Book. 
Rix’s Songs of School ‘and Flag.........- 


COPY BOOKS 
The Macmillan Series of Writing Books 


(Houston), seven numbers, each per dozen....... 
Smith’s Intermedial Copy Books 


Illustrated Writing Primer, per dozen...-..--... 
Short Course, six numbers, each per dozen....... 
Regular Course, seven numbers, per dozen.....-. 
Business Forms, No. eight, per "dozen. 


Correspondence cordially invited 


THE MACMILLAN 


COMPANY 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later than Friday preceding 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17, 18, 19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 
October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 
October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 
April, 1907: Eastern Commercia) 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ORONO. President George Em- 
ory Fellows of the State College has 
declined the flattering offer of the 
presidency of the State Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania and a salary 
of $5,000. Creditable as was the of- 
fer from the Keystone state, the rally 
of the people of Maine to retain him 
was even more complimentary. 
There has been nothing like it in the 
history of the Pine Tree state. Dr. 
Fellows is a native of Wisconsin and 
a graduate of Lawrence University 
in that state, and came to Maine five 
years ago from the University of Chi- 
cago where he had been assistant 
professor of history. He came to the 
institution at Orono at a _ critical 
period in its history. Not long ago 
there was held at Portland’a session 
of a legislative committee authorized 
to enquire into the legal relations of 
the University of Maine to the state 
of Maine. That committee was 
mainly created for the purpose of 
making a legal attack upon the suc- 
cess of the university by giving an 
opportunity for its opponents to ar- 
gue against its ambitions and _ sup- 
port by the state and to prevent, if 
possible, its longer continuance of 
authority to educate in the liberal 
arts and to confer the A. B. degree. 
The masterly defense of the Univer- 
sity of Maine by President Fellows 
against the attacks made upon it 
attracted wide attention. It was 
this address which won the admira- 
tion of the trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College of Agriculture. 
Under present conditions he feels it 
to be his duty to remain in Maine. 
No man could step into Dr. Fellows’ 
place and do the work he will be 
called upon to do. 


PORTLAND. Portland will hardly 
be Portland without Albro E. Chase, 
who has been principal of the high 
school for twenty-nine years. He is 
succeeded by Francis R. North of 
Newark, N. J. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DOVER. I. Arthur Lee, who has 
been the able and efficient principal 
of the Dover high school for three 
years, has recently resigned. He 
was elected principal of the Hyde 
Fark, Mass., high school. Ernest W. 
Butterfield of Laconia has been 
elected as his successor. Mr. (Butter- 
field is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and has had nine years’ experi- 
ence as principal of high schools, the 
last four of which have been at La- 


conia. He comes strongly recom- 
mended and the vommittee expect 
that the school] will continue its good 
work under his direction and its 
sphere of usefulness will ‘be en- 
larged. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SWAMPSCOTT. W. J. Pelo, a 
post-graduate student at Harvard, 
has been elected superintendent, 
giving two days each week to this 
work. 

BOSTON. John R. Morse, master 
of the Hugh O’Brien school, and 
Francis A. Morse, master of the Rob- 
ert G. Shaw school, are on the Paci- 
fie slope, where they will spend the 
summer. 

The American Institute of Normal 
Methods closed the sixteenth annual 
session of its eastern school July 
26, after one of the most  success- 
ful periods of its existence. A_ re- 
ception was held at the Hotel Bar- 
tol after the commencement exer- 
cises which was attended by a large 
gathering. 

NEWTON. This place is to have 
one new $100,000 schoolhouse and an- 
other to cost $85,000. It is also to 
have a large and ideally equipped 
playground. This last is a private 
gift. 

HAVERHILL. The school board 
has elected as superintendent of 
schools in place of Stanley H. 
Holmes, who has gone to New Brit- 
ain, Ct.. George E. Gay of Malden. 
Mr. Gay was. superintendent of 
schools in Malden seven years and 
was head of the Massachusetts edu- 
cational exhibit at the St. Louis fair. 


CONNECTICUT. 

ROCKVILLE. Dr. Isaac M. Agard, 
principal of the Rockville high 
school for eighteen years, has been 
called to the presidency of Tillotson 
College, Austin, Texas. 

EAST HARTFORD. Miss Helen 
K. Fletcher of Middletown has been 
appointed teacher in the high school 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Miss Almira Wallace. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Florence 
Babbitt, teacher of Greek and Eng- 
lish in the New Britain high school, 
has resigned. She will give up teach- 
ing for a time on account of ill 
heélth. 


EASTON. The board of education 
has appointed the following teachers 
for the coming year: Miss A. Flor- 
ence Nichols, academy; Miss Mabel 
Hayes, Centre; Miss May Bucking- 
ham, Sport Hill; Miss Florence,Can- 
dee, Adams; Miss Catharine Hull, 
Yellow; Miss Annie Logan, Judd; 
Miss Lucy Sanford, Rock House; 
Miss Marilla Rockwell, Wilson; Miss 
Lena Fanton, Gilbertown, Aspetuch. 

WATERBURY. Leo J. Curley, 
professor of freshman Latin at the 
Crosby high school, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Walsh gram- 
mar school. Miss Lena Cowan has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Cur- 
ley, who replaces Miss Adelaide 
Finch, who recently resigned. Miss 
Cowan has had experience as a 
teacher at the Mount Vernon (N, Y.) 
high school and is a graduate of the 
Crosby high school and Wellesley 
College. 

DANBURY. Miss Maria W. 
Bishop, instructor in methods and 
supervisor of training schools of the 
Danbury normal school, has resigned 
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and will take a year of rest from 
school work. It is announced that 
she will spend most of the year in 
travel in Kurope. Miss Bishop has 
been with the Danbury normal school 
only one year, coming from Cort- 
land, N. YY. Miss Katharine T. 
Harty of New Haven has been en- 
gaged as supervisor of training 
schools for the next year. Miss 
Harty is a graduate of the New 
Haven high school and the New 
Haven normal school. She has been 
for the past seven years principal in 
the Orchard-street model school in 
New Haven. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Dean J. F. Dow- 
ney of the state university summer 
school gave his class in pedagogy a 
lesson not in the regular course of 
study when by example he taught its 
members how to dispose of a mad 
dog when it rushes into the school- 
room. The dean had before him in 
his classroom an interesting group of 
prospective teachers when a dog, 
snarling, snapping, and frothing at 
the mouth, ran in through the door- 
way. The young women with one 
accord climbed upon the seats and 
desks. Dean Downey fortunately 
had a revolver and he speedily shot 
the maddened animal. 

ST. PAUL. Sylvanus L. Herter 
has been elected superintendent to 
succeed A. J. Smith. He has been 
supervisor of the grammar grades 
of Minneapolis for the past two 
years. He is a native of Indiana, is 
thirty-six years of age, taught in 
country schools, graduated from the 
Indiana State Normal school, taught 
in high schools, graduated from Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he also 
took post-graduate work. Superin- 
tendent C. M. Jordan of Minneapolis 
selected him, two years ago, after a 
thorough search of the entire country. 
He received $1,800 when he went 
there, but was jumped to $2,500 
within a year and now goes to 
$4,000. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. Professor John 
E. Cameron of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
comes to the Central high school of 
this city to take charge of the bi- 
ology work. Few men in the country 
have done as good work as he in the 
study of birds and other animal life, 
indeed of nature in its various 
phases. He has been one of the 
prominent factors in making Iowa 
one of the leading states in the 
union in the development of agricul- 
tural work in the schools. 

ST. LOUIS. E. L. Coburn of 
Iowa has been selected as music su- 
pervisor of this city. He knows his 
work, is an inspiring leader and a 
good musician. He will do good 
work in this city. Superintendent 
Soldan and his associates made a 
eareful canvass of the country before 
making their choice. 

TARKIO. The Tarkio College has 
raised $100,000 for special purposes 
this year. 


MICHIGAN. . 


HILLSDALE. Hillsdale College 
graduated thirty students this year. 
BIG RAPIDS. President Wood- 
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pridge N. Ferris, of the large private 
normal school and industrial insti- 
tute of this place, has been made 
the Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor a second time. He is the best 
campaigner in the state. 


YPSILANTI. There are 450 gradu- 
ates from the State Normal College 
and there will be 1,500 enrolled in the 
summer session. President Lewis 
H. Jones is having unprecedented 
success along all lines. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. One hundred and 
ninety-two graduated from the high 
school this year. 

HASTINGS. Hastings College, 
Presbyterian, has raised $120,C00 the 
past year. 

PERU. A. K. Goudy, former state 
superintendent, died here on June 12. 

LINCOLN. State Superintend- 
ent McBrien says that he has more 


requests from school boards for 
qualified teachers than he has 
teachers to supply the demand. 


Some of the districts in the western 
and northwestern sections of the 
state were quite unable to obtain 
teachers, and accordingly he!d no 
school at all. The new certification 
law has so greatly raised the stand- 
ard of qualifications that many of 
the old teachers are unable to obtain 
_ certificates. The number of 
teachers, too, who are marrying 
helps to make the problem more 
difficult. There is serious talk of 
placing in every teacher's contract a 
clause prohibiting marriage during 
the life of the contract. 


INDIANA. 


Staite Editor, Roper? J. ALEY, Bloomington 

BLOOMINGTON. W. M. Wible, 
who receives his A. B. at Indiana this 
year, will have charge of the schools 
at Medora for 1906-07. 

J. O. Engleman, for the past year 
in charge of Borden Institute, is the 
new superintendent at Loogootee. 
R. P. Harris, A. B., Indiana 1906, will 
be his high school principal. 

The resignation of Mary B. Breed, 
dean of women at Indiana Univer- 
sity, to accept a similar place in the 
University of Missouri, leaves a va- 
ecancy that will be hard to fill. 

The election of Judge W. D. Robin- 
son of the Appellate bench to a pro- 
fessorship of law in the Indiana Uni- 
versity law school, brings into the 
teaching profession one of the ablest 
jurists of the state. 

Judge George L. Reinhard, dean 
of the Indiana University law school, 
died July 13, at his home in Bloom- 
ington. He was dearly loved by all 
who knew him because of his rigid 
honesty, his trustworthiness, his faith 
in his fellows and his warm-hearted 
friendliness. He was the friend of 
young men. He will be greatly 
missed from the state and from the 
institution he served so well. Pro- 
fessor Enoch G. Hogate of the law 
faculty has been promoted to the 
deanship. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHARLESTON. Francis G. Blair, 
who has announced his candidacy for 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction on the Republican ticket. 
is now superintendent of the training 
department of the Eastern Illinois 
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State normal school, and is ~ well 
known to educators. throughout t 
country. He fs a native of Nashville, 
Ill., is forty-one years of age, and is 
a graduate of the Illinois State nor- 
mal University and of Swarthmore 
College. Mr. Blair’s first notable ap- 
pointment, after teaching in the coun- 
try schools, was as principal of the 
Franklin school at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Subsequently he was appointed to a 
fellowship in Columbia University, 
and he has held his present position 
since the Eastern Illinois normal 
opened its doors. 

CHICAGO. Alfred Kirk, for 
thirty-eight years connected with the 
Chicago schools, has resigned as a 
district superintendent. Mr. Kirk is 
a native of Ohio and began his pro- 
fessional life as superintendent of 
schools at New Philadelphia, O., after 
which he was in educational work at 
Martin’s Ferry, Zanesville, and Col- 
umbus, Ohio, coming to Chicago as 
principal of the Carpenter school in 
1868. He became district superin- 
tendent in 1892. He has had large 
influence in the Chicago system. 

Dr. A. F. Nightingale has been 
unanimously renominated for county 
superintendent, which means a tri- 
umphant re-election. It is the uni- 
versal judgment that he has made 
good during his first term. The 
county appreciates having a man of 
his state and national reputation in 
this office. 


EVANSTON. Dr. A. W. Harris 
of Tome Institute, Maryland, has en- 
tered upon his duties as president of 
Northwestern University. 

Northwestern University graduated 
518, with General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford as Commencement orator. 

Bishop W. F. McDowell of the 
Methodist church is president of the 
board of trustees of Northwestern 
University. He is under fifty years 
of age, is a native of Millersburg, O., 
is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan and 
of Boston universities, and was 
chancellor of the University of Den- 
ver before he was elected bishop. 


IOWA. 


DAVENPORT. This city has 
nearly completed the best school 
building in the state, costing a 
quarter of a million dollars. Super- 
intendent Young has cause to re- 
joice in this materialization of his 
long-time aspiration. There are 
younger men in office in the state but 
none are more progressive. 


COLFAX. J. E. Roberts, super- 


intendent of Jasper county, arranged 
a great “Educational Day” for the 
Chautauqua. There was . among 
other things a spelling match in 
which every school in the county was 
represented. 

OSKALOOSA. Penn College grad- 
uated twenty-seven this year. 

IOWA CITY. The state univer- 
sity graduated 300 this year. 

DES MOINES. President Bell of 
Drake University is the only mem- 
ber of the Carnegie $10,000,000 relief 


479 
fund for retiring college . professers 
between Chicago and California, 


This is not only a high honor but it 
places him in a position of influence 
which brings 100 colleges into a de- 
sire for friendly relation with Drake. 

FAYETTE. Minnie Bronson Bas 
been appointed to take charge at the 
exhibit of education and social econ- 
omy at the Jamestown exposition. 
The salary is $2,000 annually. She 
was connected with the government 
exhibits at Buffalo, St. Louis, and 
Paris exhibitions. 


WISCONSIN. 

RIPON. Two professors of 
College, E. R. Merrill and ©. H. 
Chandler, will retire this year on a 
life pension from the Carnegie fund. 

MILWAUKEE. Marquette Gol- 


lege has been celebrating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 3 


OHIO. 
OXFORD. Hamilton W. Mapie 


had the Commencement address — 
the Woman’s College. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


BOULDER. Professor Paul - 
Hanus, head of the department of 
education at Harvard, give: a course 
of ten lectures on the general prin- 
ciples of education at the University 
of Colorado summer school. 

DENVER. For the first time in a 
city of the first class a woman has 
been elected president of the school 
board, Mrs. Margaret T. True havi 
been chosen to fill the position here. 
There was no opposition to her e¢’ec- 
tion, which was unsolicited and a 
tribute to her ability. Several years 
ago there was a consolidation that re- 
sulted in the formation of the city 
and county of Denver as one munict- 
pal organization and the amalgama- 
tion of a number of school districts, 
in one of which Mrs. True had been 
Superintendent. Mrs. True became a 
member of the enlarged school board 
and now she has been placed at the 
head of the board of education of the 
zreat system. 


BROTHERHOOD. 
God, what a world!—if men in street 
and mart 
Felt that same kinship of the human ~ 
heart 


Which makes them, in the face of 
flame and flood, 


-* the meaning of true brother- 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in Bvery- 
body’s Magazine, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 


professional school for the study of education 


and the training of teachers. Announcement 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL. D., Dean. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of , Literature, and 

Fe in to develop in 
es 

exprossie, whether as a creative thin 

n 


ent a knowledge of his own powers in 


er or an 
Sum- 
‘ormation 


rpreter. A beautiful new build 


CHICKERING HALL, 


HUNTINGTON AVE, 
EOW 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Read the following letter : — 
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We HONESTLY believe you can make your 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, FREE TEXT-BOOKS,&C 


YEARS!! 


HOW ? 


ist By adopting the “Holden System for Preserving Books” 


2nd Enforcing its rules strictly and by 
3rd_ Teaching the pupils CARE and NEATNESS!! 


A member of the Mass. State Board of Education said 


PROF. E. B, COX, 


Ex.-Vice Pres. Nat. Supt. Agsociatien, 


XENIA, OHIO. 


over twenty years ago “ Pupils can be taught neatness as 
well as arithmetic.” 


Xenia, Ohio, April 12, 1906. 


“It is with satisfaction that I endorse your Book Covers and 


material used in the repair and preservation of school books. 
| Our City entered into the ‘Free Text-Book’ plan of provid- 
ing school books for all children below the High School in 


the fall of 1896; some of the books have been in use TEN YEARS and are still suitable for further use. 


“This is because of the care taken and the use of the‘ HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERV- 


ING BOOKS.’ 


Everybody that has anything to do with the free text-books of our schools strongly 


‘endorses the Holden System. The Covers area great economy in the way of saving text-books. I 
have no hesitancy in recommending these to any system of schools which desires to preserve the text- 


books used.”’ 


This entire plan is enforced in Allegheny, Pa.; New Bedford, Mass.: Xenia, O., etc. 


Edward B. Cox, Supt. 


For three 


years in Xenia—and four years in the other two cities named—the annual cost per capita for text- 
books was about 36 CENTS PER PUPIL. Wo other plan has produced such a récord. 


As to the old argument that the insides of the books get too filthy to use: 
to examine the books in use six years in Xenia. 


that argument. 


G W. HOLDEN, President. 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


We challenge any one 


We have done so twice. It completely refutes. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


MASS. 


August, the Banner Month in the 
White Mountains. 


August is the banner month among 
the mountains. During this month 
the resorters flock in large numbers 
to the uplands of New England. 
The gorgeous vistas of magnificent 
scenery, witnessed in the valleys and 
the highlands of the White Moun- 
tains, and the exhilarating and brac- 
ing mountain atmosphere so condu- 
cive to the health of the vacationist; 
the medicinal qualities in the air 
which produce a guaranteed cure for 
hay fever victims, all these things 
have created a fame for the White 
Mountains known throughout the 


world as America’s most beautiful 
Summnier resort. Perhaps nowhere 
in the United States can one find 
such a combination of rare scenery 
and healthful atmosphere as among 
these hills. The Boston & Maine 
passenger department publishes some 
beautifully illustrated literature con- 
cerning this region. The descriptive 
book “Among the Mountains’ de- 
scribes in detail this entire region; 
while the magnificent portfolio en- 
titled “Mountains of New England” 
contains a series of delightful re- 
productions of photographs of this 
section. The descriptive booklet 
will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, and the 
portfolio upon receipt of six cents in 
stamps, 


WHAT HB STRUCK. 


One day in Washington recently a 
group of politicians were talking, 
when “Uncle Joe” Cannon was re 
minded of a story. 

“There was a friend of mine in 
Ohio,” said he, “who once joyfully 
sought an oil expert, declaring that 
he had struck this fluid on his land. 
He brought a sample in a bottle 
Now evidently my friend had been 
in a great hurry, hastily grabbing 
the first bottle at hand, for, when the 
chemist had duly analyzed the sam- 


If the present-day college graduate 
knew as much about other things as 
he does about slang, he would be a 

wonder. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The August Century is notable 
for the strong opening chapters of 
A. E. W. Mason’s latest novel, “‘Run- 
ning Water,” and for new light on 
the Vesuvius and San Francisco dis- 
asters from William P. Andrews, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, and Louise 
Herrick Wall. The discussion of 
“The Future of San Francisco’ by 
the president of the University of 
California is, of course, of much au- 
thoritative interest. Of rare interest, 
too, are the illustrations—there are 
five, full page, one in color—by C. 
Dormon Robinson, drawn in pastel in 
the midst of the.smoke and flames. 
Decidedly out of the ordinary is the 
beginning of.the new novel by the au- 
thor of “The Four Feathers’; and 
there are further chapters of “Seeing 
France with Uncle John” and “The 
Doubtful Age,” besides the short 
stories. L. H. Bailey, director of the 
Agricultural College of Cornell Uni- 
versity, supplements his earlier dis- 
cussion of the reasons why boys 
leave the farm with a presentation 
of the reasons, gathered at first-hand 
from Cornell University students, 
why many boys are turning to farm- 
ing as their life work. It is an arti- 
cle rich in suggestive interest. The 
frontispiece of the number is also in 
color, a reproduction of a character- 
istic Howard Chandler Christy draw- 
ing, “The Sweet Girl Graduate.” 


—There could be no more fascinat- 


ing life history to read during the 
summer vacation than the story of a 
forest’s slow growth; and this. story 
is told for readers of the August St. 
Nicholas by Frederic E. Clements 
with a number of pictures illustrat- 
ing the various phases of forest 
growth. Another seasonable' article, 
and one to appeal to seashore so- 
journers, is an account of “Crabs 
and Their Habits’ by Margaret 
Wentworth Leighton. Nature and 
Science, too, has its usual offering of 
pleasant and profitable discussions 
of outdoor topics. 


—Georg Brandes is the subject of 
an article by Paul Harboe, in the 
August Critic. Mr. Harboe speaks 
particularly of Brandes’s loneliness 
among his countrymen. In _ the 
course of his article he gives the rea- 


sons why Brandes stands alone 
among his countrymen. Three nota- 
ble biographies—Herbert Paul’s 


“Life of Froude,” Professor Palmer's 
“George Herbert,” and Horace Trau- 
bel’s “Whitman in Camden”—are dis- 
cussed by George L. Beer, Frances 
Duncan, and Jeannette L. Gilder, in 
this number. 


—“‘Are New York Club-Women 
Shallow?” Marion Harland, who dis- 
cusses that question in the August 
number of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, seems to be inclined to an- 
swer it in the affirmative. The de- 
cided stand the magazine has taken 
on the child labor question is empha- 
sized by the publication of the “Anti- 
Child Labor Creed” and by a_ true 
story of child labor. If you ever go 
to the circus you will ke interested 
in “Dressmaking for Cireus Ani- 
mals,” by Claire Wallace Flynn, and 
if you are looking for seashore enter- 
tainments “A Morning Frolic on the 
Beach,” by Adelia Belle Beard, will 
help you out. The household depart- 
ments include a timely article on 
“The Preserving and Canning of 
Fruits,” and many other features of 
interest to good housewives. 
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—In the August number of the At- 
lantic, as befits a midsummer num- 
ber, fiction holds the first place. Tt 
is an uncommonly réadable group of 
short stories that the editors have 
brought together, comprising some of 
the strongest work of such story 
writers as Norman -Duncan, Mary 
Heaton..Vorse,... M....Davis, 
W. J. Hopkins. Related to the fiction 
of the number in its interest is a re- 
markable study of “The Novels of 
Mrs. Wharton,’ by H. D. Sedgwick, 
and a curious chance brings it about 
that two of the three admirable 
poems of the number are by distin- 
guished writers of fiction, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Thomas Nelson 
Page. A hitherto unpublished study 
of Father Taylor, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, will be read with special 
interest, while a strong arraignment 


of a contemporary fad, which will at-- 


tract attention, is to be found in ‘““The 
Humor of the Colored Supplement,” 
by Ralph D. Bergengren. Among 
the other features of the number are 
“The Year in France,” by Stoddard 
Dewey; “Vulgarity,” by A. C. Ben- 
son; “A Dissolving View of Punctua- 
tion,” by W. P. Garrison; “Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill,” by A. Lawrence 
Lowell. With the second. instail- 
ment in this number, “The Autobio- 
graphy of a Southerner,” by Nicholas 
Worth, increases still further in in- 
terest. This is a most significant 
document in contemporary history. 


—Confirmation of rumors to the 
effect that P. Putnam’s “Sons 
were planning to publish a new 
magazine has come at last in the form 
of an announcement to the effect that 
Putnam’s Monthly will make its bow 
to the public on the first of next Oc- 
tober. The publishers speak of the 
forthcoming periodical as a “reissue” 
of the old magazine of the same 
title which first appeared in 1853, 
and prospered under the fostering 
eare of the late George P. Putnam. 
The old Putnam’s had an illustrious 
eareer. George William Curtis was 
at one time one of its editors, and he 
contributed to it both “The Potiphar 
Papers” and “Prue and I.” James 
Russell Lowell and Thoreau, with 
his “Cape Cod,” were also contribu- 
tors. The new Putnam’s will, while 
not neglecting the literary interests 
which the Critic made its care, cover 
a wider field, and include fiction, and 
comment upon important events at 
home and abroad. It will be an illus- 
trated periodical attending to things 
of moment both in literature and life. 


—The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for August are character 
sketches of Dr. William T. Harris, 
the retiring commissioner of educa- 
tion at Washington (by Dr. James H. 
Canfield) and Aladyin, the peasant 
leader in the Russian Douma (by Kel- 
logg Durland); important illustrated 
articles on “Rio Janeiro: The Scene of 
the Pan-American Conference” and 
“The United States of Brazil: The 
Great Republic of the Tropics”; 
“Oregon as a Political Experiment 
Station,” “The Traffic Manager and 
the Shipper”; “The Opening of Sho- 
shone Reservation”: “Ellen Terry’s 
Fifty Years on the Stage,” and “The 
Historical Pageant at Warwick, Bng- 
land.” The Russian struggle for 
liberty, the Dreyfus decision, the 
Central American war, and the out- 
look in South America are ‘among the 
topics treated editorially. 
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(Continued from page 172.) 


Sengers, and that prelate went down 
the ship,.on his knees, pray- 
ing for those about him, About 300 
of the passengers, mostly the women 
and children, were drowned. 


HOLLAND'S DISAPPOINT- 
MENT, 

Queen Wilhelmina of Holland has 
met with the disappointment, which 
Many a young expectant mother be- 
fore her has found hard to bear; and 
to an unusual degree her disappoint- 
ment is shared by the people over 
whom she rules. Important political 
consequences turn upon the possible 
absence of a direct heir to the throne, 
at the death of the _present queen. 
Under the Dutch constitution, the 
queen’s husband cannot succeed to 
the throne if he outlives the queen. 
The present heir is a reigning Ger- 
man..prince, the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, and beyond him in the line 
of succession are other German 
princes. The Dutch people cannot 
endure the thought of amalgamation 
with Germany, and they entertain a 
deep-seated suspicion of German 
schemes in that direction which 
would be greatly furthered by the 
passing of the Dutch throne to a 
German prince. To escape such a 
fate “a well-organized “Republican 
movement already is under way in 
Holland. 


JAPANESE SEAL POACHERS. 


No serious misunderstanding is 
likely to arise from the recent kilk 
ing of five Japanese seal poachers 
on one of the Prybiloff islands, by 
the native guard directed by United 
States authorities. The men killed 
and twelve others who were taken 
prisoners were part of the crew of 
four Japanese schooners which made 
a concerted raid upon the seal 
islands. They were armed, and re- 
fused to surrender. When found, 
they. were in the act of skinning 
scores of seals, some of them females, 
which they had killed in violation of 
law. The United States is bound by 
treaty with Great Britain and Russia 
to aid in the protection of the seals, 
and the driving off of these Japanese 
poachers was in conformity with this 
obligation. The vessels were practi- 
eally pirates, and the men arrested 
will be tried for piracy. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al? 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’l Tkt. Agt. BOSTON... 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROTIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. MeGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


OLLEGE B 
NOW is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the  eoark Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


DUCATO RS’ XC HANGE in Demand Every 


-C.A.Bidg Week of the Year 
Me. 


High Grade 


101-B Tremont St, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4.29037, 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


mH SCIENCE 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, |DAHO 


DO YOU WISH TO VISIT CALIFORNIA? 

We desire to enroll a select list of teachers whose credentials will enable them to secure 
certificates and fill good positions in California Write for oy gg Prominent lecturers 
contemplating a visit to the Pacific Coast should write us ie, 

THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY A CTURE BUREAU 
Cor. Land Merced Streets, Fresno, Californi, 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Silver-Burdett Readers (Five books 
Powers and Balliet Silver, Burdett & Co.,.N.Y.  —— 
A Primer Of Health....°** Stowell “ “ “ 30 
The Essentials of Health Pose es “ “ “ “ 7 
The Principles of Wealth and Welfare........ Raper The Macmillan Company, “ 1.10 
First Steps in Mental Growth................. ier “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Burkett & Doubleday, Page & Co. 2.00 
Spinoza and Religion..........-...0e+eeeeeees Powell Open Court Pu . Co., Chicago —— 
Fichte’s Vocation of Smith “ 
Beginning «+. boc cece Barss University Pub. Co., 100 
The Philosophy of Life.. sseeeececeseeeee Gilbert The D. D. Pub. Co., Chicago — 
Playmates Primer).. bade: Haliburton Richmond Pub. Co., Atlanta *25 


Beals Charles H. Kerr & Co. “9 Chicago 


Looking Forward ............. Rappaport ‘* 


The Maki of the World Meyer “ +“ 0 
Letters to Sunday Sehool Teachers............ King The Pilgrim Pree; Boston. 1.00 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionary (Interme- 

Laird & Lee, Chicago BO 
Success in Letter Writing... A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago 1.00 
Bembo: A Tale of Italy Capes E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
h sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY 3 for Catalagues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING wo 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


, SALEM, Mass. 
the Principal, 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
TATE SCHOOL. BRIDGEWATER, 


Principal, G. BODEN, & M. €OMPANY 


F GHAM, MAss. 
TATE NORMAL OcHOOL, 


For women only 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 


called to the new course of Household Arts. | AV, B. Dept. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 


Holden Covers. 


It is now a good many years 
since the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company, Springfield, Mass., firmly 
established themselves in the hearts 
of school boards throughout the 
United States, and each year sees a 
large annual increase /in their busi- 
ness, although with the good that is 
accomplished by use of their book 
covers, self binders and transparent 
paper, one would naturally expect ja 
pein larger business than they now 

ave. 

Such absolutely convincing _ testi- 
mony is brought out day by day by 
this firm with reference to the say- 
ing to school boards by covering the 
text-books and supplementary read- 
ers, and by .taking care of inside 
damages to the books, that a city 
not now using these articles is cer- 
tainly operating its schools at a dis- 
tinct loss. 

From the points of cleanliness 
alone the use of the Holden book 
covers should demand wide atten- 
tion and a large sale. 

One of the Holden covers will last 
a full school year, and receive all 
the soiling, handling, wear and tear 
of the year instead of the book itse‘f, 
so that at the end of the year the 
soiled cover can be removed and a 
fresh, clean one substituted before 
the book is transferred to the next 
pupil. 

It has been shown that the cost of 
books can be reduced as low as 36 
cents per scholar, per book, per year, 
when the rules of the “Holden Sys- 
tem for Preserving Books” are 
strictly enforced. 


> 


Spanish American Education. 


It is admitted that Argentina is 
progressive and prosperous beyond 
all the other Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
ean republics. The chief reason for 
that is not far to seek. Volume IL., 
year 1905, report of the Bureau of 
Education, gives the reason, namely, 
that Argentina’s school enrollment 
and educational expenditure per 
capita are larger, considerably larger, 
than that of any other of these repub- 
lies. 

The comparative figures are:— 

Enrollment. 


Yearly. 
9.4 $2.52 
63 
4.7 no data 
Venezuela ........... 4.3 21 
Honduras ......... ww 43 .09 
Nicaragua .......... 3.6 no data 
Guatemala .......... 2.9 19 
Bolivia ....... LB .06 


Argentina’s lead in ‘caring for edu- 
eation is unmistakable, being more 
than 50 per cent larger in enrollment 
than the next largest, Chile, and 
nearly three and one-half times as 
much in educational expenditure as 
the next in rank, Uruguay. In the 
past few months we have also had 
consular reports showing prosperity 
and development in Uruguay. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Los Angeles. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

The principal entertainer of one of 
the strongest summer shows of the 
current season announced from 
Keith's for the week of August 20 
will be Murray Carson, the noted 
English actor-author-manager, who 
will perhaps be more readily identi- 
fied hereabouts as the author of 
“Rosemary.” Mr. Carson will make 
his debut in a one-act play from his 
own pen, entitled, “The Point of the 


Sword.” He will be supported by 
Miss Esme serringer. The sur- 
rounding show includes the four 
Melvins, acrobats: Hoey and Lee, 
Hebrew comedians: the Ellis-Now- 


lin trio; Murray J. 
and singing 


Hill, monologue 
comedian; Young and 


DeVoie, in a terpsichorean novelty, 
“Dancing by Book’; Murphy and 
Andrews, comedians and parody 
singers: Cunningham and Smith, in 
the comedy sketch, “The Shop- 


lifters’, and the Hurleys, acrobats 
and equilibrists. The coming week 
will be the last but one of the pres- 
ent season’s engagement of the 
Fadettes woman's orchestra, 


NEEDED CONGRESSIONAL _IN- 
VESTIGATION. 

Johnnie—‘Say, pa, who was Pan- 
dora 

Johnnie’s Pa—‘Pandora, my son, 
was a little girl who started a lot of 
trouble because she didn’t keep the 
lid down.”’—Princeton Tiger. 


> 


SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 

“Isn’t it horrible! Maud was ar- 
rested on the street.” 

“Arrested! What for?’ 

“She got off the street car facing 
the right way and the policeman ar- 
rested her for a man in disguise.” 


> 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
Wigg—"“My wife is a woman who 
is willing to suffer for her beliefs.” 
Wagg—‘So is mine, and one of her 
beliefs is that she can get a number 
four foot into a number three shoe.” 


AN UNCANNY TRUTH. 
It seems that it is the uncanny 
things that are canned.—Columbia 
State. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething. with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
reculates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


ningRodUp: 
I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 
Free Registration in all departments; “no posi- 


tion no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NOV A SCOTI A furnishes this country some capital teachers; President Schurman of 
Cornell is one of them. But many Nova Scotia teachers fail to be placed 


here because of the distance. Twice it has happened to this agency to telegraph engagements 
to teachers in Nova Scotia made without interviews. Some years ago Miss Halloch was thus 
elected a teacher in the Elmira free academy, and on July 23 we telegraphed to Miss MacLeod 
of Parrsville, a graduate, like President Schurman, of Acadia college, tha? she was elected 
preceptress of Cook academy without their tion. This working at long distance isa 

pleasant feature of this agency. Every 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE,®. Y. 


BREWER 


THE TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 

1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING | 
CHICAGO 


> 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS = 
PO 


SITIONS FILLED, 7,500 : 
~~ BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


esses, for every department 
address 


“se introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT te. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. 


Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
nities for aspiring 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. }200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Ts EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


offer better opportu- 


Boston, Mass.: 


MANHATTAN BLDG. 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


| year we Inake engagements ror teachers Still In Rurope, as we have otten illustrated in these 
columns. There are advantages in a personal interview, but there are rien ie too in be eet 
confidence in the manager of an agency. ‘‘We shall hold you responsible for Miss MacLeod’s AS ite, 
success,” said Principal Norton to us yesterday. We are proud to get 
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CHILD STUDY OF THE 
_ CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower, J ales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 
inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 

Boards 


Illustrated Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


August 16, 1906 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical! principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 
LEAFLET FORM. 


No. 201 Beethoven. 

No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 

No. 203 Schubert. 

No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 

No. 207 Wagner. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 
Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 


15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in sociak and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Discount on large orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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